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ORiaiN AND OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The American Ethnological Society is permanently established in the 
city of New York. It was founded in 1842, by Hon. Albert Gallatin, 
for many years Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, who was 
elected its first President, and who continued to hold that oflBce until 
his death, in 1849. He was the principal contributor to its Proceedings, 
and was the most active promoter of its objects. 

These objects are : " The prosecution of inquiries into the origin, prog- 
ress, and characteristics of the various races of men," — especially into 
** the origin and history of the aboriginal American nations, and the phe- 
nomena connected therewith ; the diyersity of languages, the remains of 
ancient art, and traces of ancient civilization in Mexico, Central America, 
and Peru ; the arts, sciences, and mythology of the American nations • 
and the earthworks and other monuments of the Mississippi Valley." 

The number of the members of the Society is not limited ; and, for the 
furtherance of its objects, it desires to enroll, in its list of members and 
correspondents, men of kindred tastes and studies in all parts of the 
world. 

It is also desirous of making regular exchanges of its Transactions, and 
other publications, for those ^f all similar institutions, — archsBological, 
ethnological, geographical, statistical, etc. Works upon the subjects 
entertained by these institutions, as also general works of travels, reaching 
the Society from their authors or publishers, are always referred to com- 
petent committees, and the reports thereon, in whole or part, inserted in 
the Bulletin of the Society. 



CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY. 

Adopted Deoembbb 7, 1844. 



ARTICLE I. 

This Society shall be called the American Ethnological Society. 

ARTICLE II. 

The objects of this Society shall comprise inquiries into the origin, prog- 
ress, and characteristics of the various races of man. 

ARTICLE III. 

This Society shall consist of Members, Corresponding Members, and 
Honorary Members ; the first to be persons residing in the United States, 
and the two last to include both residents and persons in foreign countries. 
All classes of members shall be elected by ballot, unless it be dispensed 
with by unanimous consent. In case of a ballot, two negatives shall 
exclude. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The officers of the Society shall consist of a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and a Librarian; who shall be annually elected by ballot, at the first 
meeting in each year. 

ARTICLE V. 

The members residing in the city of New York, and its vicinity, shall 
constitute a Board of Managers, five of whom shall be a quorum, for the 
transaction of business. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The times and places of meeting shall be determined by the Society, or 
its presiding officer. 

ARTICLE VII. 

There shall be an annual payment of three dollars by each member re- 
siding in the city of New York and its vicinity. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

This constitution shall be amended by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any meeting ; notice being given of such proposed 
amendments at the preceding meeting. 

Rule T. — A Standing Committee on Elections shall be chosen annually, 
to which all nominations for membership, whether resident, corresponding, 
or honorary, shall be given in writing, together with such information or 
explanations as may be deemed proper or necessary ; and it shall be in the 
discretion of such committee to report the same to the Society, for its 
action. — Adopted^ unanimoualy^ at May meeting^ 1860. 
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ADVEETISEMEJSTT. 

The Bulletin of the American Ethnological Society, of which this 
is the first number, is issued in conformity with a resolution of the 
Society, adopted at its regular meeting for December, 1860. Its 
plan and objects are set forth in the following Report from the Com- 
mittee on Publication of the Society. 



REPORT. 



The Committee on Publication ask leave to report that the objects and 
interests of the Society will be in every way promoted : 

Ist. By carrying out the Resolutions of the Society, adopted January 
10, 1860, in favor of printing Volume III. of the Society's Transactions, 
whenever a subscription of $600 can be raised for that purpose ; and, 

2d. By publishing a Monthly Bulletin, to contain a succinct record of 
the Society's Proceedings, with such brief notices and papers as may be 
regarded of immediate interest, less formal and elaborate than those 
designed for the Transactions; this publication to constitute the official 
organ of communication between the Society and the public. 

The Committee do not regard the time favorable for starting a subscrip- 
tion for the third volume of Transactions. Yet, it can not be doubted 
that the high position which the Society has reached among kindred insti- 
tutions tliroughoiit the world is due to the scientific novelty and value of 
its already published Transactions ; and that, if it would continue to main- 
tain its existing repute, it must keep up the series. The Society has been 
remiss in the matter of its publications, and should not lose a day, when 
circumstances become more favorable for the purpose, in proceeding with 
its Transactions. 

Meantime, and as a means of sustaining internal as well as public inter- 
est in the Society, the Committee recommend the immediate commence- 
ment of a Monthly Bulletin^ for the eight months of the year in which 
the Society's meetings are held. Much important information, of an eth- 
nological and archtfiological character, is now lost to the public and the 
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world, and indeed passes beyond the recollection of the members of th*> 
Society themselves, from the want of some such permanent record. This 
publication is furthermore required as a means of communication with 
cognate societies in all parts of the world. The Committee recommend 
that the Bulletin shall contain, in addition to a judiciously full record of 
proceedings, such brief papers, or abstracts of papers, presented to the 
Society as, from their nature, are rather suggestive than exhaustive, or 
which are of present interest, and would consequently lose in value from 
any delay in publication. A wide distinction exists between papers proper 
for a place in the Transactions of the Society and those which would be 
both interesting and valuable in a Bulletin. The former, as already said, 
should be mature, exhaustive, and of permanent value ; the latter may be 
partial and suggestive, illustrative of a subject in part, or designed to 
stimulate inquiry. The Bulletin will also afford a ready and proper means 
of acknowledging donations of all kinds, — books, relics of ancient art, 
casts, drawings, maps, etc.,^-and in this way secure for the Society many 
valuable contributions to its library and museum. The Committee con- 
ceive also that works of value on subjects to which the Society is devoDfed, 
and reaching it through whatever channel, might be referred to appropri- 
ate special committees for report, either in the way of criticism or sum- 
mary of contents ; such reports to be published in the Bulletin. The Bulle- 
tin might, in addition, space permitting, be filled out with such archsBO- 
ogical and ethnological facts, hints, and observations as may come before 
the Committee on Publication and be deemed worthy of preservation. 

The Committee, therefore, recommend the commencement, in January, 
1861, of a Bulletin, to be published monthly for the eight months of the 
year in which the Society meets, viz., from September to June. 

It is proposed to cover the cost of this publication by subscription of 
members, as follows : one copy for every dollar of subscription. If two 
hundred subscribers can be thus obtained within the Society, it is believed 
that the remaining copies of the edition can be sold by the Society's pub- 
lishers. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

E. G. Squieb, 

A. J. COTHEAL, 

Charles Welford, c Committee. 
James Wynne, 
Theodore Dwight, 
New York, Dec. 11, 1860. 



PROCEEDINGS. 

SEPTEMBEE, 1860. 

The first meeting after the summer recess was held at the house 
of Albxandbr J. CoTHBAL, Esq., No. 319 Fifth Avenue; Thomas 
EwBANK, Esq., second Vice President, in the chair. 

A collection of aboriginal relics from Central America was pre- 
sented by Capt. J. M. Dow, of the Panama Railway Co.'s steamer 
Guaiemala, No. 1, a carving in stone, 6 inches by 8 inches broad, 
representing a tiger's head, hollowed on the top so as to form a kind 
of bowl. Nos. 2 and 3, two heavy, globular stones from Guatemala, 
pierced with holes, and probably designed for war-clubs. The larger 
of the two is most remarkable. It is in the form of a flattened 
globe, 3 inches thick by 5 inches across ; the bore is 3 inches in 
diameter at the surface, and gradually reduced towards the middle. 
On one side is a human face, roughly engraved, in low relief. No. 
4, a hideous human figure, with a handle on the back, about a foot in 
height, was found near Cartago, on the high mountains in the interior 
of Costa Rica. No. 5, a circular dish, about 10 inches in diameter, 
with a rim supported by five human figures, standing on a narrow 
circular foot, all carved in stone, and hollow, probably a chafing-dish 
for sacrifice. It is from one of the numerous graveyards of Chiriqui, 
and resembles, in general form, many others found there. They 
have received the name of maize-grinders ; but Capt. Dow confirmed 
the opinions before expressed, that they are too elaborate, elegant, 
and costly for common culinary uses, besides being wholly unlike 
the simple curved stones, without rims, now employed by the natives 
of that country in grinding down their maize for food. Several in- 
struments of chipped flint were also presented, found in the same 
grave with No. 5, which are conjectured to have been tools used in 
carving it. They resemble spear-heads, but have edges formed en- 
tirely round them. The sculptured articles above mentioned are 
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made of a stone resembling gray lava. Capt. Dow also exhibited a 
gold image from the graves, in the form of a man, holding a bird in 
each hand, and sustaining one on his forehead. 

Capt. Dow also laid before the Society the following extracts from 
a letter from Mr. J. F. Bateman, of Panama, New Granada, together 
with a tracing of a so-called inscription on a rock, in the district of 
Chiriqui or Veraguas. 

"The hieroglyphic enclosed was found on a large surface boulder of lava, in 
the parish of San Miguel, district of Chiriqui. The tracing is perfectly correct, 

two feet long. The boulder is 
irregular in shape, and appears 
once to have been covered with 
figures or hieroglyphics; but the 
others are so indistinct as to pro- 
hibit being copied. The outlines, 
which I send to you, are on an 
angle of the boulder facing the 
west. The position of the rock is 
about eight miles nearly due west 
of the mountain called El Volcan^ 
which is said to have an altitude of thirteen thousand feet." 

Mr. Squier observed that rocks rudely inscribed, after the manner 
of the one mentioned in the letter of Mr. Bateman, are by no means 
uncommon in Central America. He had examined a number in 
Nicaragua, and had published a drawing of one very similar to that 
under notice, in his work on that country. It was found on the 
island of Zapatero, in Lake Nicaragua. He did not regard these 
sculptures as hieroglyphics, in any just sense of that term, but pre- 
sumed that they had some significance. 

Letters were read from Dr. Peter Wilson, of the Seneca nation of 
Indians, President Woolsey, of Yale College, Senor Figaniere fi 
MoRAO, Portuguese Minister, and President Benson, of the Repub- 
lic of Liberia. The latter expressed high approbation of a plan 
heretofore proposed by the Recording Secretary of the Society, Mr. 
Theodore Dwight, to prepare small publications in Arabic, with 
maps, illustrative prints, and information concerning the arts, cus- 
toms, religion, etc., of Christian countries, andsend them to Moham- 
medan tribes and nations east of Liberia and elsewhere, in which 
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learning exists, in order to enlighten and open correspondence with 
them. President Benson offered to cooperate with all his ability in 
this philanthropic enterprise. 

Mr. DwiGHT called attention to recent discoveries in Africa, as 
proving the prevalence of characteristics heretofore known in various 
parts of that continent, such as hospitality, a desire to learn and 
improve, habits of industry, and a propensity for traffic. We have 
also some recent proofs of original inventions of the most creditable 
kinds : such as the process of drawing water from moist sand, by 
suction through a reed, where there is not sufficient to flow unas- 
sisted into a hole. This is described and depicted by Livingstone, as 
familiarly practised by negro women in the Zambezi valley. We 
have before had this valuable invention under the notice of our 
Society, and remarked on the importance of having it brought to 
the notice of our War Department and of travellers in desert 
regions, as it might have saved many lives of civilized men. Mr. 
Dwight also called attention to the Vey alphabet, which was noticed 
in a paper read before the Society last season, and which is now pre- 
sented in a new and highly interesting form. Dr. Koelle remarks, 
at the close of his history of that astonishing invention, that, al- 
though the town and school-houses in which reading and writing 
were taught, about twenty years since, in the Vey country, had been 
twice destroyed by fire, yet there were hopes that the written lan- 
guage would be preserved. We have the pleasure, this evening, of 
seeing a business letter, written in that language and alphabet, by a 
native Vey negro trader to his correspondent. The Rev. Mr. Deni- 
son, Secretary of the Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society, has 
preserved this interesting document, and will furnish the translation 
received from the Society's Mission. He will also acquaint the 
Society with its import, and the circumstances connected with it. 
Happily, every particular relating to it is known, from most un- 
questionable authority ; and friends of science everywhere will share 
our interest in an invention so creditable to human ingenuity. The 
alphabet was invented by a native named Doalu, after a singular 
dream, and, like the Cherokee and the Japanese, it is syllabic. But 
it is so unlike those and all others, in other respects, as to give no 
room to doubt the originality of the invention. 

Dr. Davis presented a facsimile of the Hebrew Inscriptions on a 
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small polished wedge-shaped stone, said to have been found last 
summer, among the ancient earthworks in the neighborhood of New- 
ark, Ohio. 

The four inscriptions, on the four sides, contain two words each, 
and signify respectively : 

"Holyof HoKes." 
" King of the earth." 
" Law of Jehovah." 
"Word of Jehovah.'' 

All these, except the second, are expressions often repeated in the 
Old Testament ; but they have no connected significancy. No fact, 
opinion, or conjecture has yet been advanced which gives any light 
on the origin, date, or design of this alleged relic. It seems equally 
difficult to suppose an adequate motive for its production by Jew or 
Gentile, a learned or an ignorant man, an imposter or otherwise. 
The polishing and engraving seem to have been performed by a lapi- 
dary, with such skill and instruments as but few men possess ; the 
Hebrew letters are, in part, formed correctly, though not elegantly, 
and the words are not separated by spaces ; but several letters are 
so formed as more to resemble others by the omission of small but 
important parts which ought to distinguish them. Thus, thof is 
formed like heth^ daUth^ and vaw like resh. 

Mr. Squier read a translation of an article from the Gaceta de 
Guatemala^ of August 7th, 1860, exposing the pretended travels 
and discoveries of one " Chevalier de Pontelli," who has lately pub- 
lished an account, largely illustrated with views of scenery and monu- 
ments, of a vast region " of 19,000 square leagues area," which he 
professes to have explored, to the northward of Guatemala. The 
article is as follows : 

Pretended Discoveries in Guatemala, 
" We publish, in another column, a communication on the subject of the pre- 
tended discovery, in this republic, of certain Indian communities hitherto un- 
known, by one Leon de Pontelli, who was in this city some years ago, for a short 
time, as a teacher in lithography. We saw, in due course, the articles giving 
an account of his marvellous discoveries, which were published in the Illustra- 
tion of Paris, and subsequently in the Correo de Ultra Mar, and some illustrated 
papers in the United States, and detected in them at once such palpable improb- 
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abilities as to lead us to suppose they could deceive no person having the com- 
monest knowledge of the geography and history of this country. For this 
reason we abstained from exposing the romances of M. Pontelli, whose account 
was sent out with pictures of the people and country he pretended to have dis- 
covered, views of wonderful ruins, eta 

f "We supposed that the exploded fable of the Aztec children, (who were only 
poor little Indians of Usulutan, in San Salvador,) which took so readily in 
Europe not long ago, had taught people more caution in such matters ; but the 
inclination to the marvellous, it seems, is too strong in a majority of minds to be 
resisted. This M. Pontelli, with hisN territory of nineteen thousand square 
leagues, (more than the area of all Central America,) his six hundred thousand 
warriors, (more than two-thirds of the whole population of Guatemala,) his 
booted savages, with double-barrelled pistols, etc., has made up a romance which 
might perhaps be allowed to fill up some odd column of a newspaper as a work 
of the imagination, but it should not find a place in any serious connection, nor 
be thrust on the attention of respectable persons as a truthful record." 

Mr. EwBANK, from the Committee on the Japanese, appointed 
at a previous meeting, made the following report, which was read : 

Report of the Committee appointed to make arrangements for an 
interview with scientific members of the Japanese Embassy. 

The Committee, appointed to solicit an interview with certain members of the 
Japanese Embassy, addressed a letter to Capt. Dupont, in charge of it, and re- 
ceived a polite one in reply, stating that he appreciated the objects of the soci- 
ety, and would take pleasure in doing what he could to promote them. At the 
same time, he deemed it proper to observe, that he had found it very difficult 
to render interviews involving the discussion of scientific subjects at all satisfac- 
tory, for lack of competent interpreters. 

Notwithstanding this, it was not less the duty of the Committee to take ad-C 
vantage of the opportunity for exchanging even a few broken thoughts with 
some of the most intelligent and communicative members of the foreign mission. 
If desired information could not be obtained, it would be satisfactory to know 
that it had been sought for. 

Three members of the Committee called at the Metropolitan Hotel, on the 
morning of the 20th of June, to learn from Capt Dupont what time would be 
convenient to attend, and were surprised to hear that that was the hour he had 
proposed — in a letter of the previous day, which had not been delivered by the 
postman ; and that, from the increasing pressure of engagements, it was doubt- 
ful whether another opportunity might occur. Assigning to us a private room, 
he introduced Mr. Portman, United States interpreter, Matsmoto Sannojo, the 
most learned and intellectual member, and the reputed historian of the embassy ; 
Josida Sagosayemon, and Tateish Tokujuro. Before we were sociably seated at 
the table, Mr. Portman left the room, saying he would be back instanter. Un- 
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fortunately, he did not return, and important ethnological inquiries were neces- 
sarily postponed. 

Josida Sagosayemon knew no English, and Matsmoto Sannojo only a few 
words. Tateish Tokujuro, the second native interpreter, speaks English well, 
as far as he understands it; which, as he observed, is "yet not very much." 
He is highly intelligent and quick of perception. 

They were told that the Society represented by the Committee views the 
world as one household, and contributes its efforts toward uniting all people in 
one brotherhood, by the interchange of useful knowledge ; that science, arts, 
manufactures, and commerce are the elements of human progress, and the natu- 
ral bonds of nations ; and that, with these views, the society would be happy 
to correspond with the learned men of Japan. To this it was stated, in reply, 
that there coul'd be no objection, — none whatever. 

During the colloquy, several interesting facts were elicited, relating to educa- 
tion, literature, and the arts of Japan ; but inquiries respecting their oiigin and 
history as a people, their race, language, antiquities, etc., were laid over, in the 
expectation of having another meeting, under better auspices, as regarded 
means of intercommunication, and when the full Committee could be present. 

Matsmoto took a strong interest in the scientific subjects. He showed a great 
deal of intelligence. His manner, a little dignified at first, became easy and 
cordial as he became interested in the conversation. 

"We were informed that, in Japan, reading and writing are almost universal ; 
rudimentary schools, with colleges and academies, are old institutions; books 
are continually issuing from the press, and are printed and sold by the publish- 
ers. Formerly there was no censorship; but, about fifty years ago, one was 
established. Their mode of printing (the same as in China) is of ancient date, 
but was greatly improved in Japan six centuries ago. Works illustrated with 
colored engravings are very common, and have been so for many ages. Com- 
pared with ours, their books are also very cheap. 

Trades do not descend from father to son. With some exceptions among the 
higher classes, individuals follow whatever profession they choose. 

Animal power is used to a very limited extent in mechanical operations, other 
than agricultural. Such is the case with water power. "Wind has not been 
used at all. Human power is the most common. 

In quarrying, blasting is not practised. Bronze-cutting tools are unknown. 
Our informants had never heard of alloys of copper as substitutes for steel 
chisels, knives, etc. All cutting and punching and chiselling and quarrying 
are done with iron or steel. 

Vaccination and the cow-pox have been recently introduced. Tateish Toku- 
juro is much pitted with the small-pox. 

The subject of an embassy, alleged to have been sent from Japan to Rome 
A. D. 1528, was broached. Matsmoto stated emphatically that no formal mis- 
sion to a foreign country was ever made until the one of which he is member, 
accredited to the United States. He observed that, some two hundred and 
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seventy-eight years ago, several young men, connections and representatives 
of three princes, visited Rome, but without any governmental authority. 

In the continued absence of Mr. Portman, the remainder of the time was de- 
voted to inquiries based on a Japanese pamphlet, published in Osaca thirty 
years ago, " On Mining and Smelting Copper," belonging to the secretary of the 
Society, and brought to this country several years since by Mr. S. Wells Wil- 
liams, late United States interpreter in China. It was instantly recognized by 
Matsmoto and his associates as one of a very numerous class of hand-books 
^'for toorkmen ; " and, certainly, nothing can impart a better idea of the estima- 
tion in which the Japanese have for ages held the industrial and mechanicaj 
arts, and of their wisdom in securing to the working classes a knowledge of 
them, than the series of publications to which the book belongs. 

As a popular text-book for artisans, we have nothing equal to it. It conveys 
the knowledge it treats of in fewer words than are commonly occupied in our 
prefaces or introductions, and yet is so full and lucid withal, that ordinary Eng- 
lish readers can be at no loss as to any particular. It teaches more, by £gurea 
than by types, — by graphic representations of implements, scenes, and processes. 
It is a small folio of twenty-eight pages, nearly eight inches by six, exclusive of 
margin. Fourteen of these are what we would call plates, representing work- 
men engaged in the various operations, from chiselling out the ore to its reduc- 
tion in the furnace, and the casting of the metal into ingots ; not omitting the 
mode of raising water out of the mine in successive lifts. On each plate is the 
requisite explanation. Thirteen more pages are occupied with figures of the 
various tools and implements employed, — including the minutest and least ag- 
nificant, even to baskets, pokers, and brooms, variously-formed hammers, pin- 
cers, and tongs ; furnaces, bellows, crucibles, ladles, wedges, tubs, shovels, moulds, 
stamps for marking the ingots, and scales for weighing them. In fact, nothing 
is omitted ; nothing left in doubt. By the side of every implement is printed 
its name and uses, forcibly reminding one of kindred illustrations and hiero- 
glyphic descriptions in Egyptian sculptures and writings. If ever a book was 
published in a universal language, it is this. 

At the end are thirteen pages of text in Chinese, for the benefit of readers of 
that language. 

The bellows for the blast furnaces is made wholly of wood. It is in principle 
identical with our double-acting pumps, — of unknown antiquity in China. The 
smiths of Japan, we were told, use no other ; hence its undoubted antiquity in 
that country. 

The device for raising water from the mines possesses even more interest, 
since it is related to a great principle in natural philosophy, and one not under- 
stood in Europe till a little over two centuries ago. Previous to that time, 
learned men could only account for water rising in a pump by imagining that 
nature abhorred a vacuum, and therefore caused the water to rise and fill the 
vacuity left by the ascent of the sucker or piston. But, as it was found that the 
liquid would not follow the piston over thirty-one or thirty-two feet, Gallileo 
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himself could only conclude that this abhorrence was exhausted, and ceased to 
act at that distance. His pupil Torricelli, it is well known, suggested, and 
Pascal demonstrated, the cause of the phenomenon — the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. 

As the common pump is known to be of remote, and believed to be of Asiatic, 
origin, it is, in all probability, as old in Japan as the bellows, to which it is, in 
principle and construction, allied. It was, therefore, desirable to ascertain if 
the savans of Japan had anticipated those of Europe in the knowledge of the 
part which the atmosphere plays in its operation. We were, however, in the 
absence of a competent medium, unable to present the question with suflScient 
distinctness to open an intelligent exchange of thought upon it, though refer- 
ring, by way of elucidation, to the operation of cupping, — one, of course, famil- 
iar 10 Matsmoto and the interpreter. The question must, therefore, be left, with 
many others of equal interest, till the literature and the science of Japan are 
opened to us. 

The pumps figured are of wood, inclined from the perpendicular, and, like the 
bellows, formed of plank, and worked each by a man applying his force directly 
to the rod attached to the piston. The length of each, judging from the stature 
of the men, does not exceed fifteen feet. 

The limit of what was called in Europe nature's repugnance to a vacuum was 
necessarily known empirically to Oriental as to Western artisans, whether the 
true cause was known to their philosophers or not. 

The interest of the book does not cease here. Besides different shades of ink, 
contrasting with dark outlines of the figures, several colors are used — red, yel- 
low, flesh color, and a kind of neutral tint. The general impression would be 
that these were laid on by the hand ; but such is not the fact. Tlie book is 
printed in colors. This is obvious from the registering. The tints are found 
lapping over the lines in one and the same direction. Indeed, the fact is con- 
firmed by the examination of other illustrated Japanese works, especially some 
on natural history, in possession of the president of the Society, procured by 
him at the Hague, while United States minister. Hence a branch of printing, 
of comparatively very recent date with us, has been for ages common with 
this people. 

When asked if such books as the one before us were rare, the reply was 
they were very common, "in much plenty." The report of old travellers was 
confirmed, — that the Japanese have what we call encyclopedias ^ or dictionaries 
of arts, and collections of " manuals" like this, numerous, as it would seem, and 
certainly as fully illustrated as any modern French series ; and at one-fifth of the 
cost, too, — cheap as we may think the Parisian issues are. 

So far as regards the production of a cheap and useful literature, Japan may 
be said to have been centuries in advance of Europe. The cost of this book 
was about ten cents, — from eight to ten cents. 

As it was rumored that some members of the embassy had become indignant 
on their people being compared with the Chinese, we were agreeably surprised 
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at the candor and magnanimity of our informants, when interrogated respecting 
the sources whence they originally derived tea, silk, porcelain, wood engraving, 
paper, printing, and gunpowder. The answer was, uniformly, "China" As it 
seems possible, if not probable, that navigation was as early developed by the 
islanders of Japan as by the natives of the neighboring continent, their opinion 
was asked respecting the origin of the mariner's compass. The answer was the 
same, and as promptly given, "China" Indicative of views and feelings mn- 
tainted with national predjudices, these replies are characteristic of superior 
minds. They were surprised on being informed that the seamen of Europe and 
America are indebted to the same source as themselves for that invaluable gift 
of science to art. 

Referring to some of the figures in the book on copper mining, with short 
pipes in their mouths, we were told that tobacco was introduced by the Portu- 
guese, or Dutch, two centuries ago. But this does not imply that smoking dates 
from that period in the East, since it is known that other ingredients for the 
pipe, as well as peculiar apparatus for inhaling their vapors, reach back to a 
more remote date. 

The interview was a very pleasant one to both parties; and, on taking our 
leave, we were politely invited to renew the visit. 

At parting, our friends gave us their names in English, writing them with 
facility; that of Tateish was executed with elegance and rapidity. These the 
Committee had engraved,— K)ne in fac-simile. The plates, with cases of cards, 
were presented to them, through the liberality of Wm. Everdell <Sc Sons, 
engravers of this city. 

In consequence of the few days left for the embassy to remain, and the press- 
ing and increasing demand on the time of its members, it was found impracti- 
cable to arrange for another meeting. The Committee, therefore, presented to 
Matsmoto, Tateish Tokujuro, and Josida Sagosayemon some modern illustrated 
works on mechanical, chemical, and other technological subjects, which will 
serve to remind them of the objects of the Society, and induce them to lend 
their aid to its further inquiries. A letter of thanks was also banded them, 
signed by the president, in behalf of the Society. 

A member of the Committee casually met one of the Japanese in a shop, at 
which he was inquiring for recently-discovered metals, of course including alu- 
ininum. His intelligence shone through his broken English. His specialties, 
he said, were chemistry and mineralogy, to which he was wholly devoted. On 
being shown the pamphlet on mining, he said it? cost was about eight cents, and 
he thought it was published in Sado. He wrote his name ** Coy eke.'* He is 
counted the fifty-eighth^on the official list Mentioning him to the U. S. inter- 
preter, Mr. P. remarked, " He is only one of the attendants or servants." A high- 
er compliment to the political wisdom of the government, which sent forth this 
embassy, could hardly be given. From another source we were told that 
Coyeke's rank at home corresponds with that of a colonel. In reply to a ques- 
tion respecting ancient monumental ruins, he said there were such in Japan, and 
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that stone axes and kindred implements were occasionally disinterred. Of the 
two swords that he wore, he politely allowed the larger one to be examined. 
The polished blade was pointed like a lancet, and its edge sharp as a razor. He 
never heard of copper being hardened to cut stone. 

At the interview which the president and members of the Society had with 
the chiefs of the embassy, it was observed that the physiognomy of the first 
prince was essentially different from that of his associates. He appeared to be 
of a race bearing no relationship to the Mongolian. The same remark applies 
equally to Tateish Tokujuro. From their complexion and cast of features they 
seemed rather to belong to the Caucasian. 

With the view of continuing a correspondence thus commenced with the 
learned men of Japan, — which can not fail to throw light on the origin of some 
of the prime elements of European civilization, — the Committee would suggest 
the expediency of electing Mr. Harris, U. S. Minister at Yeddo, Matsmoto San- 
nojo, Josida Sagosayemon, and Tateish Tokujuro, Foreign Corresponding Mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The Committee can not close this report without expressing their great obli- 
gations to Capt. Dupont, and asking the Society to direct the thanks of the 
members to be transmitted to him. 

Mr. Squikr presented the first number of his " Collection of Rare 
and Original Documents and Relations concerning the Discovery and 
Conquest of America^ chiefly from the Spanish Archives^ published 
in the original^ with translations^ illustrative notes, maps, and bio- 
graphical sketches" This number contains the relation made to the 
King of Spain, in the year 1576, by Dr. Diego de Palacio, Auditor 
of the Royal Audiencia of Guatemala, on the Geography, Abori- 
gines, Native Languages, etc., of the old kingdom of Guatemala. 
It contains also the earliest accounts in existence of the remarkable 
ruins of Copan in Honduras, which, at the time of Palacio's visit, 
were in a state of complete ruin, with none but the vaguest tradi- 
tions of their origin among the Indians of the surrounding districts. 

The Librarian announced the reception of Nos. 1 to 52 inclusive of 
the Bulletine Annaes do Conselho do Ultramar, presented by Senhor 
Figaniere, the Portuguese Minister, and member of the Society. 
This is a monthly publication commenced in 1854, and contains a 
great amount of information on the Portuguese Colonies, at dificrent 
periods, and ranks high among European journals. The explora- 
tions of the Portuguese in Southern Africa, as recorded in the Bulle- 
tine, are peculiarly important, as {heir extensive possessions lie oppo- 
site each other on the two oceans, and thus offer signal inducements 
and facilities for overland expeditions. 
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Meeting held at the house of Charles F. Loosky, Esq., No. 10 
West Fourteenth Street ; the President, George Folsom, Esq., in 
the chair. 

Exhibitions, — A number of aboriginal relics, in gold, from Chi- 
riqui, (state of Veraguas, New Granada,) were exhibited to the So- 
ciety on behalf of Mr. J. F. Bateman, of Panama, who accompanied 
the first exploring party to Chiriqui, in August, 1858, and afterwards 
spent some weeks in visiting many others in different positions, from 
the low hot valleys to the high mountains, which, even in that lati- 
tude, have a climate uncomfortably cold at morning and evening. 

The articles exhibited differed very much in size and form, a 
cricket, a frog, a sea-shell, and a man, each from one to two inches in 
length, and an ounce or two in weight ; a tiger or jaguar^ 5 ounces, 
and an alligator 8^ ounces, (the heaviest and largest animal figure 
yet discovered,) and a circular piece of sheet-gold, about six inches 
in diameter, weighing 1^ ounces, with two holes, apparently for sus- 
pension. Remarks were made by different members on interesting 
points connected with these relics. Mr. Ewbank and Dr. Torrey, 
who had previously examined them, coul'd not ascertain by what 
process the sheet-gold was reduced to such uniform thickness by a 
savage people. Mr. Bateman had supposed that the other specimens 
(each of which had been plainly cast at one pouring) had been formed 
in moulds prepared with an extraordinary amount of " false coring ;" 
while Mr. Ewbank conjectured that a model was first made in wax, 
which was then covered with clay, and that the clay was dry, the 
wax was melted out, and melted gold poured in. All the animal 
figures had one or two small rings, for suspending them. That on 
the man was completely worn through when found. Mr. Squier ex- 
pressed his belief that the alloy in most of these articles and orna- 
ments was natural ; although it was difficult to account for so large 
a proportion of copper in a number of them. The low standard of 
these golden objects was a subject of complaint, not only on the part 
of the companions of Columbus, vitio obtained a great number of 
them, at the time of the discovery of the Lagoon of Chiriqui by the 
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great Admiral, but also by their successors in the same region. Gil 
Gonzalez de Avila, in his letter to the king of Spain, giving an 
account of his conquest of Nicaragua, speaks of a large quantity of 
these relics which he sent to the king as follows : " Con Andres de 
Cerezeda, tesorero desta dicha Armada, envio a V. M., 17,000 pesos de 
lei que le cupieron desde 18 quintales hasta 12, i de otro oro de 
hachas mas bajo, 19,363 pesos, que dise el fiindador de Tierra-firme 
que alio, que tenia 200 maravedis de oro cada peso, como parece por 
la fee del mesmo fundidor que con esta envio, demas de otros, 6,182 
pesos de cascabellas que disen que no tienen lei ninguno," etc. 

Dr. Davis presented the following assay of five lots of gold plates 
and images from Chiriqui, made by Edmund Sears <Sc Co., of No. 
18 Maiden Lane, New York, May 29, 1860. 
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Dr. Davis mentioned that Columbus and other early Spanish 
visitors, found the native chiefs wearing breastplates of gold, which 
they afterwards supplied with calabash shells. The golden shell (a 
small bivalve) was apparently moulded from a water-worn shell, 
well cast, and of very good gold. 

Donations, — Mr. J. T. Gulick presented to the Society, on behalf 
of his brother, L. H. Gulick, M. D., the following objects of native 
art from the Micronesian islands. 

From Ponape, {Ascension Islands,) 

No. 1, a mat for the carpeting of sleeping- apartments, made from the leaf of 
a palm ; not braided, (as in all the mats made by Polynesians,) but placed par- 
allel, as in the palm-leaf books of the Hindoos, and secured closely, one upon 
another, by long strips of bark, which traverse, unseen, the entire length of the 
mat, piercing each leaf. No. 2, a blanket, made from the bark of the bread- 
fruit tree; the broad strips of which, after being sufficiently macerated, are 
placed edge to edge, and secured in one sheet, by narrow transverse strips of the 
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fibrous bark of the Hibiscus tilice/olia, which are introduced with a needle, aa in 
darning, and constitute the woof of the fabric. No. 8, a skirt, made from the 
leaves of the cocoa palm, which are taken when young and pliable, and, having 
been bleached by steaming in ovens under ground, are attached, in a thick 
fringe, to a cord, by which the dress is secured around the waist, like an apron. 
This is the only dress of the men of Ponape. On the King's-Mill Islands a fringe 
of similar material, but unbleached, and only ten or twelve inches in length, is 
the only dress of the females. No, 4, an ornamental belt, woven from the fibres 
of the banana stalk, and bordered with ravellings of red flannel, the brilliant 
color of which is highly esteemed. This belt is worn by the men of rank, 
around the waist, just above the skirt No. 6, a belt worn by the women, made 
of a strip of white bark, ornamented with needle-work. Their needle is an 
orange thorn. Na 6, a smelling-bottle, or capsule, made from an imperfectly- 
developed cocoa-nut, and worn by the women of Ascension Island, as an ear- 
ornament Filled with unguents for the hair, or with fragrant flowers, the 
small end is introduced into the enlarged hole in the lobe of the ear, and 
pushed through, till the elastic muscle fite closely into the small groove that 
surrounds the capsule, just below the rim of the aperture. No. 7, a miniature 
fruit-basket, such as is in use among the natives of Ascension Island. No. 8, a 
head-dresa. 

From Strong^s Island, 

No. 1, a black loin-cloth, made from the fibre of the banana stalk. Until 
within a few years, this was the only dress worn by the females of Strong's 
Island. No. 2, a native adze, used in digging out canoes, the heavy blade of 
which is made from a fragment of a large bivalve shell, a species of Tridacna, — 
L e., the Tridacna Oigas, 

From the Sandwich Islands, 
A few fragments of tapa cloth. 

Mr. Dwight read a translation of the letter in the Vey language, 
which was laid before the Society at its September meeting. As 
was then remarked, the Vey syllabic characters were invented about 
twenty-five years ago, by a native named Doalu. The translation 
was made by a negro skilled in the alphabet, and sent to the Episco- 
pal Missionary Society by Bishop Payne, and is published in the 
Spirit of Missions, It is as follows : 

" Danda, to the old man (Williams). Danda informs the old man 
that he has returned home^ and wishes to do business for the old man, 
Dandd*s friend^ whom he has been visiting (in the interior), desires to 
inform any American friend who wishes to trade^ that he has muck 
to sell. TJie old man will please send, by his boy, Bara, a piece of 
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clothy and Danda will return by the messenger its value, in whatever 
article of trade the old man may wish^'* 

Mr. Dwight observed that this rude but highly interesting origi- 
nal letter affords practical proof of the success of this truly wonder- 
ful invention, which has only one parallel in history — the Cherokee 
alphabet, of Guest, or Se-quo-yah, made about 40 years ago, and 
still used in writing and printing that language. 

Papers. — ^The paper of the evening " On Inhabited Caverns,^ by 
Professor Amarelli, of Philadelphia, formerly of Naples, was read 
by Dr. Spencer. The writer said that in reading Homer in his 
early youth, he had supposed his account of the Cimmerians fabu- 
lous ; but, in his travels, he had found people dwelling in caverns in 
Spain, Sicily, and Syria. The caves in Granada, Ispica, and Cari- 
toun, in those countries respectively, together with the people in- 
habiting them, were described in a very distinct and interesting 
manner. 

Several short papers were read by the Recording Secretary. In 
one of these, "Oti the Importance of introducing an Abridged Alpha- 
bet into Common Use^'* it was remarked, that " much of the time and 
space required to write the numerals, one, two, three, etc., are saved 
by substituting the old Arabic characters, 1, 2, 3, etc., (originally 
derived from the first letters in that alphabet,) and much more saving 
is made in writing higher numbers, as 121, 1860, etc. Every body 
knows this, and the substitution is often made, because all learn to 
write figures as well as words. Such is the power of habit, however, 
that few persons ever adopt any system for abridging the labor of 
writing other words than numerals, or of simplifying the forms of 
our common letters. Only stenographers practice this, although the 
advantages which they gain are perfectly obvious. Ingenious persons 
may, perhaps, devise some useful abridged system." 

Miscellaneous, — Reference was made to five Africans, now on 
exhibition in Boston. Prof. Agassiz had secured information that 
three were Caffres, and the remaining two Hottentots. Touching the 
three African boys brought to New York a few weeks ago, from a 
deserted slave-vessel, taken by one of our ships of war on our 
southern coast, it had been ascertained by our associate. Rev. J. L. 
Wilson, that they were from Congo. He had visited them, in the 
Eldridge street jail, and had recognized their language, which is cog- 
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nate with the Mpongwe, spoken in the vicinity of their country, — one 
of the two African tongues which he first reduced to writing. That 
class of languages is remarkable for the great number of inflections 
in the verbs and several other parts of speech. He has been favor- 
ably impressed with the intelligence and capacity of those children. 

Correspondence, — Mr. Squier read a letter from Mr. Edmimd 
Crashaw, of St. Louis, giving an account of some excavations he had 
made in one of the smaller mounds of the Cahokia bottom, opposite 
St. Louis. Near the summit of this mound Mr. Crashaw had found 
a skeleton, lying horizontally, and greatly decayed. Under the neck 
of the skeleton, near the shoulders, was found a circular piece of 
wood, covered with copper. The centre of this, both wood and cop- 
per, had been cut through smoothly, in the form of a cross, with arms 
of equal length, aud near the outer edge were two small holes piercing 
the objects, as if designed to receive a cord for suspension. At the 
left elbow of the skeleton were found thirteen small arrow-heads of 
flint, delicately chipped. Mr. Squier observed, that the position of the 
skeleton in the mound would lead him to infer that it was of com- 
paratively recent deposit. His experience was, that the true remains 
of the mound-builders were 'generally to be found at the bottom of 
the mound, immediately under its apex. 

Books ^ etc, — ^J. DE NoTTBECK, Esq., Russian Consul-General, pre- 
sented to the Society " The Economo- Statistical Atlas of Russia in 
Euro'pe^'* with an explanatory volume. This atlas contains a map 
of Russia in Europe, ten times repeated, on as many large sheets, 
with lines, tints, and colors, — indicating to the eye the following geo- 
graphical, agricultural, commercial, and other facts, with references 
and explanations in Russian and French. 1. Limits of the culture 
of certain plants ; 2. System of culture, manufacture of hemp and 
flax, and culture of beets for sugar; 3. Distribution of forests; 
4. Trade in grains ; 5. Average grain harvests ; 6. Average prices 
of grains ; 7. Eine-wooled sheep ; 8. Number of horses ; 9. Of 
oxen; 10. Trade in animals. 

The seventeenth volume of ^^ Bulletin <.de la Societe de Geographie^^ 
was received from Paris, through the president. 

A cx)py of the first book ever printed in the Sherbro language, north 
of Liberia, was presented from Lewis Tappan, Esq., treasurer of the 
American Missionary Society. From the press of that society. 
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Reports, — Dr. Davis, from the Committee on Antiquities^ reported 
a list of articles selected to be sent to the Royal Museums of Copen- 
hagen, in return for donations received from Councillor Thomsen, 
through the Danish Minister, Mr. Rasloff. The collection comprises 
a large number of objects, chiefly from the Peruvian and other collec- 
tions presented to the Society by its president, and sixteen contributed 
by Dr. Davis, from his own collection. 

The president remarked that, the Society having last year received 
from Councillor Thomsen, director of the Royal Museums of Copen- 
hagen, an invitation to establish a correspondence and exchange of 
antiquities, the collection now reported was the first prepared to be 
sent. The Society of Northern Antiquaries, with distinguished zeal, 
have long given a conspicuous place to America in their publications 
and their cabinets ; and it is gratifying to add to their extensive and 
valuable collections objects which they will appreciate. 

List of Articles selected hy the Committee of the American Ethnolog- 
ical Society for the Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen, 

1. Terra-cotta vase, marked H. 19, from Chiriqui. 

2. " tripod, with heads for handles, marked H. 3, from Chiriqui. 
8. " whistle, marked D. H. 4, from Chiriqui. 

4. Bronze flat-headed pin, from Peru. 
6, 6. Two small copper busts, from Peru. 

'7.. Fish ornament, from a Cazique's dress, a thin spangle of an alloy of copper 
and silver, from Peru. 

8. Thin boat-shaped dish, alloy of copper and silver, from Peru. 

9. Rayed stone, (war-club?) marked 116, from Peru. 

10. Smooth stone chisel, resembling hematite, marked 113, from Peru. 

11. Stone balance-wheel, used on the spindle, to give it momentum, same as 

seen in Mexican paintings, marked 218, from Peru. 

12. Stone vicuna, from a grave at Huarmachuco, having a receptacle for incense, 

marked Huarmachuco, from Peru. 
18. Carved wooden samp-dish, marked 10, from North America. 
14. Steatite implement, marked T, from State of New York. 
16. Buckskin pouch, ornamented with porcupine quills, made by the modern 

tribes of North American Indians, from State of New York. 
Ifi. Bone awl, from the tribes occupying a part of the State of New York. 

IT. bead, found in New York. 

Also two numbers of the "Century,** one number of the "Saturday Press" 

and "Historical Magazim" all containing reports of the proceedings of the 

Ethnological Society. 
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The above articles have been labelled, catalogued, packed, and shipped. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

E. H. Davis, Chairman, 
New York, October 9, 1860. 

Specimens Contributed by Dr, Davis. 

1. Portions of a clay altar, showing a smooth surface, finished with lime or 

white clay, found in a mound in Ohio, described in " Monitmenta of the 
Mississippi Valley" page 148. 

2. Sheets of micay covering the altar of a mound in Ohio, "Ancient Monuments 

of the Mississippi Valley" page 164. 
8. Specimens of copper, found mingled with charcoal and ashes on the altar of 
a mound in Ohio. 

4. Pieces of galena, found under similar conditions, "Ancient Monimunts of the 

Mississippi Valley," page 149, 

5. Specimens of quartz, mangaiiesian garnet, and obsidian, used by the mound- 

builders in making arrows ; all from the mounds of Ohio. 

6. TSoelve beads, made from the teeth of some cetacean animal, from the mounds 

of Ohio. 
*?. Three beads, of pearls and shells, changed by fire, found in an altar-mound 
of Ohio. 

8. Six casts of pipes, the original found in an altar-mound, described in "An- 

cient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley," pages 152 to 242. 

9. Three casts of tablets : a. Grave Creek Tablet, about which so much has been 

said ; b. Cincinnati Tablet ; and, c. a Mexican stamp. 

10. Ccut of rabbifs hecul, from an Ohio mound. 

11. Cast of bevelled wheel, original probably used in drilling, from an Ohio 

mound. 

12. Cast of cartouch, on a vase from Tehuantepeo, Mexico. 

18. Cast of the sculptured axe said to have been found in New Jersey. 

14. Terra-cotta tripod, from'Chiriqui, Central America. 

15. Twelve numbers of the "Historical Magazine," containing Minutes of the 

Ethnological Society, contributed by the publisher, C. B. Richardson, Esq. 

16. One copy of the "Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, etc," 
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Meeting held at the house of Judge Charles P. Daly, 82 Clinton 
Place ; Thomas Ewbank, Esq., Second Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Correspondence, — Letters were read from Baron Gerolt, Prussian 
Minister at Washington, acknowledging the receipt of his certificate 
of Corresponding Membership. From Dr. Daniel Wilson, University 
College, Toronto ; from Dr. Peter Wilson, Cattaragus ; from Rev. 
Isaac Bird, Hartford, on Arabic Tracts, etc., for circulation in the In- 
terior of Africa ; from Dr. I. K. Dille, of Cedarville, Ohio, to Dr. 
Davis, on another curious inscribed stone, said to have been fotmd 
in a mound near Newark in that State. 

Election of New Members, — ^The following gentlemen, recommended 
by the Committee on Nominations, were unanimously chosen Corre- 
sponding Members : — Dr. J. Barnard Davis, Shelton, Staffordshire, 
England ; Bishop Payne, of Cape Palmas, Africa ; and Dr. L. H. 
Gulick, of Micronesia. 

Papers, — ^A Paper " On the Htuicas^ or Ancient Graveyards^ of 
Ckirigui,^^ by John F. Bateman, Esq., of Panama, was read by Dr. 
Merritt. Mr. Bateman accompanied Dr. Merritt to Bugaba in 1858, 
and afterwards visited many other ancient cemeteries in the province 
of Chiriqui. 

Account of a Visit to the Jlua^^as, or Ancient Graveyards of Chiriqui; 
by John F. Batsman, Esq., of Panama, 

The Huaca of Bugabd having been described at a former meeting of your 
Society, I will endeavor to describe to you Boquete, The Huaca of Bugabd is 
situated a little South of West from the extinct volcano known as M Volcan, 
Boquete is entered on the east side. The entrance is between the rivers Vochare 
and Caldera, You are on a beautiful plateau, or table-land ; and, looking over 
the precipice, you see the rivers, hundreds of feet beneath you, foaming in cas- 
cades, to the level of the plains below. In riding over this pass, to the rancho, 
distant some four miles, following the Bio Caldera, you see the marks of the 
graves in the round river-stone. Looking south from this elevation, you view 
the whole country, the town of Davidy and the Pacific beyond, distant about 
forty miles. From the rancho, following the former course, you descend some 
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two hundred feet; and, from this onward, the country becomes much broken. 
Gradually again rising, on the right is the river, and on the left a high table- 
land, with its angular sides almost perpendicular. 

From the entrance of the pass say six miles the river takes a turn to the 
west In this angle was found the small image of gold which you have seen, 
approaching nearer the human face and figure than any other I have met with. 
This little spot in the bend of the river contained some three hundred of the 
circular huacas; and, although surrounded on three sides by graves of the same 
external appearance, this is the only one from which gold was taken, and even 
here only in small quantities. The images of stone presented to your Society 
by G. M. Totten, Esq., were from this locality. 

Following the river, you are now behind El Volcan, and within the range of 
the Cordilleras ; on crossing the river, a short distance above the bend, you 
stand upon another PortrerOy containing some twelve acres, its only occupant 
being an Indian, who was in the mountains at the time I was there. The 
whole elevated portion of this was covered with graves ; and so close were they, 
that in excavating wie we would open three or four others. These were all 
regularly-built sepulchres : the body having been laid on the hard pan or clay, 
the sides formed of flat stones, and these covered with large flat stones, many of 
which would measure a yard square. In these graves, and those in the adjoin- 
ing forest, which vary in depth from three to four feet, are found the same river- 
stones. In the forest are found additional stones, — quadrates, of four inches by 
twenty inches in length. These were placed vertically, thirty inches apart, 
around the edge of the quadrangular graves. 

In this locality I witnessed the opening of a large grave, about ten feet in depth, 
marked by five round pillars of stone, of fourteen inches in diameter, and from 
five to six feet in length, — three to four feet of which were in the ground. 
The pillars were placed to represent a square, with one in the centre. Under 
this one, on the clay, was found a plate of gold, four inches in diameter, and a 
small figure of an ant-eater. No pottery was found in this grave, and this was 
the only one in that locality containing gold. Stone hatchets were found here, 
but no musical instruments. The pottery was all small, and rude in shape and 
material. Small basins, standing on three feet, each of which contained a small 
pellet of clay. None of the pottery was either glazed or painted. 

Leaving this locality, recrossing the river, and continuing on in a westerly 
direction, we found the blackberry just ripening, and the bushes loaded with 
this luscious fruit. Toiling up a steep hill, we came upon another Fortrero, 
north of El Volcan, and found the altitude uncomfortably cool at morning and 
evening. This spot contains many graves. Following the ridge, and entering 
the forest, I was somewhat surprised to find that the altitude of the oak had 
been attained: the ground was literally covered with acorns of the previous 
. year's growth. 

After penetrating a mile, the graves I had so long wished to see, — those 
marked with pillars of basalt, moss-grown, and bearing the marks of extreme 
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age, the existence of which we had doubted, — were now before ns ; and, run- 
ning in a line some two thoasand feet in length north and south, were a number 
marked with these pillars,-— some standing four feet above the ground, while 
others were nearly or quite out of sight beneath it. On either side none of 
these were to be seen ; but, on examination with a bar, the locality proved to be 
a large huaca. I selected one which was singularly marked, and set the peons 
at work, stripping the whole surface. 

On the south was a large pillar, and, running north and south in a line with 
it, were three smaller ones, some thirty inches apart. I found in this grave 
large quantities of the river-stone, of all sizes ; and in excavating, from the sur- 
face to the clay, a depth of five feet, I found great quantities of broken pottery, 
of a different quality from any I had before seen. It was very thick and finely 
glazed on both sides. 

Such quantities of this would lead to the supposition that it was broken and, 
buried with the body. On reaching the clay, I found that two bodies had 
been buried here, side by side, the small row of pillars marking it as a double 
grave ; there were no signs of human remains, — only the black loamy earth, 
showing the original position of the body. The pottery was very large and 
fragile. One piece was taken out ; an exact pattern of our pitcher of the pres- 
ent day. I examined the pillars, and inquired for hieroglyphics, but failed in 
obtaining any. In San Miguel, not far from Bugabd, I found one, now in pos- 
session of your Society, copied from the original. I saw, taken from a grave of 
the quadrangular kind, three teeth, a small piece of bone, apparently a rib, arid 
three pieces of the skull of a human being, but so fragile that they crumbled at 
the touch and by exposure. 

One thing I am satisfied of, namely, that the bodies were all placed north and 
south. As to the depth of the graves, this is dependent on the locality. The 
body was always placed on the hard pan or clay, and the distance of this from 
the surface regulated the depth. A singularity in the huacas of Bugahd is, that 
some of the graves contain gold, and others none. Some of them contained as 
much as three pounds, while others, in close vicinity, although containing more 
pottery, and that of a higher order, contained no gold, — the richest graves hav- 
ing the least pottery. In one part of this burial-ground are found figures of 
gold probably representing idols, for they bear but little resemblance to the 
human face or figure. Others contained figures of the alligator, shark, jaguar, 
and other animals ; also arrow-heads and stone hatchets, which would lead one 
to suppose that this was the burial-place of the warriors, and that their courage 
was compared to that of the animals found in the graves. In other portions of 
the huacas only three plates of gold were found, from four to eight inches in di- 
ameter, very thin and even In thickness, with a finely-finished surface, and a 
corrugated bead on the edge, to preserve the disk, each punctured with two 
holes, probably for the purpose of suspending them from the neck of the 
wearer. Whether these were symbols of office, or were worn for ornament, I 
do not pretend to say. In some of the graves, only one of these* plates was 
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found. In one we saw a plate and a mill or grinding-stone, besides jars. In 
anoiber portion of tbe field nothing but jars and mills was found. 

The grinding-stone, being a piece of household furniture, would lead one to 
suppose that only tbe women were buried there. In all ages of savage life, 
women bave been the slaves of tbe men ; and tbe stone on which they bad 
toiled during life, grinding their maize for tortillas and chicha, would be a fitting 
emblem to accompany them to the land of their belief. 

That the people who anciently inhabited this region were well acquainted 
with the alloying of gold, and its manipulation, their work abundantly attests. 
Their figures, although not designed according to our tastes, show a good 
knowledge of casting. Most of them are copied from the four-footed or feath- 
ered animals. Figures of the shark, crawfish, and alligator are quite common. 
The artisan will see and acknowledge creditable workmanship in tbe figures 
and pottery. 

The alloying of gold was well understood ; and the thin plates before de- 
scribed indicate skill, for no ftiarks of the hammer are visible. I saw a copper 
figure plated, showing that they had a knowledge of this art* 

Many say that the gold mines are not far distant from this place. Others give 
it as their opinion that the gold and copper came from Nicaragua. I differ from 
them. In a previous expedition into the interior, I examined a large section of 
country, where copper is found superficially. Whether it exists in beds or veins 
I am unable to say. This place was very much nearer to Chiriqui. A road still 
exists from Chiriqui to Boca del Toro, on the Atlantic side, passable only on foot 
in from two to three days. The mines of Belen and Veraguas have been known 
ever since the memorable voyage of Columbus, in 1504, when he endeavored to 
found the first colony at the mouth of the Jiio Belen. He speaks of large 
quantities of gold in the hands of the Indians. The mines are owned one by 
an English and the other by an American company. The latter are now oper- 
ating their mines. Here is a gold-bearing district, distant less than three days' 
journey, — a place known from the earliest history of this country, — and I think 
it not unreasonable to suppose that from these places came all the gold. 

Spanish history tells us that the Spaniards found large quantities of gold 
among the Indians of Fenonoma, This is between Panama and Chiriqui. To 
cross the Cordilleras from this point was not a journey of magnitude or hardship 
to the Indians, and the fact is yet to be ascertained whether the gold came from 
the Pacific or the Atlantic slope of the Cordilleras. Spanish manuscripts are still 
in existence describing mines in this direction, and how to get to them firom 
Penonoma. Operations were stopped by the Governor of the State of Panama, 
who took all the slaves from the mines, ostensibly to work on the roads but in 
reality to work on his hacienda. As far as I penetrated, there were no signs of 
gold ; but the season was unpropitious, the streams being swollen by the daily 
tropical rains. The dry season is the only time to enter the mountains : then it 

* It is not improbable that Mr. Bateman is mistaken in this, or uses the word plated in 
other than its technical sense.— (Tom. on Puh. 
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is much cooler, and, without a tent, you can sling your hammock between two 
trees, and sleep where night overtakes you. 

A trip into the mountains of this country is a much greater undertaking than 
in any part of California which I have ever visited, because tropical growth 
impedes every step. Provisions and tools must be carried on the backs of na- 
tives < and, when you enter the forest, you bid adieu to comfort, and almost to 
the light of the sun. 

The natives of this region, the half-breeds or Cholos, are capable of great en- 
durance. "With seventy-five' pounds on his back, — held by a strap under each 
arm, and another over the forehead,— one of them will travel all day, at such a 
gait that it will fatigue the traveller to keep up with him. 

These mountains are now inhabited by tribes of Indians, called Valientes. 
They are under the government of two brothers, who were educated by the 
Jesuits. They are capable of writing and conversing in the Spanish language. 
They still retain all the traditions of the conquest, the acts of cruelty and op- 
pression of the Spaniards; and, although unfriendly to them, receive one speak- 
ing the English language as a friend, on whom they think they can rely to 
drive the conquerors of their forefathers from the land. Their palenques, or 
residences of the Cacigties, are on the Atlantic slope. 

The natives of the Pacific side have a decided aversion to the Valientes of 
Ohiriqui Viejo ; and, if they are to be believed, they will shoot an intruder of 
their territory at first sight. For this information concerning the Valientes I am 
indebted to a native of David, who for several years cariied the mail between 
David and Boca del Toro. He also informed me that, on the trail between these 
two points, there was a very large boulder, covered with hieroglyphics, and 
also large huacas, with the graves marked with pillars of stone. 

Dr. ToRREY, referring to Mr. Bateman's paper, observed that the 
absence of organic remains in the huacas was not necessarily an evi- 
dence of their high antiquity, since water charged with carbonic acid 
dissolves phosphate of lime, the principal constituent of bones, in a 
very few years. When the cemetery connected with the old Brick 
Church, at the intersection of Nassau street and Park Row, was re- 
moved a few years ago, the graves were all carefully excavated, but 
the very skeletons of the dead had disappeared. All the earth was 
sifted, and yet only a few fragments of bones were recovered, not- 
withstanding that the oldest burial did not go back more than 80 
years. The conditions and constituents of the soil had much to do 
with the duration of organic remains deposited in it. Dr. Torrey 
also remarked that he had never seen any evidence of soldering in 
any metallic relics in America, and that he could not satisfy himselt 
of the means by which the gold plates were produced. lie was sure 
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there was no vitrified glazing on any of the pottery, and that the 
colors used on them were never burnt in, as they easily rub off when 
moistened. 

Mr. Squier regarded the fact of the rapid decay of human re- 
mains in the earth, under certain conditions, particularly in the case 
attested by Dr. Torrey, as equally interesting and important to 
antiquaries. In certain parts of England, nearly perfect skeletons 
had been taken from British barrows, antedating the Roman conquest. 
But few and very fragmentary bones had been found in the Western 
mounds, except those of the modern or existing Indians, who often 
buried in these mounds, and whose remains have been often confounded 
with those of the mound-builders proper. In all the mounds exca- 
vated by Dr. Davis and himself, in the Mississippi valley, but a 
single entire skull, demonstrably of the era of the mound itself, had 
been discovered. Its preservation was due to peculiar conditions, 
which were set forth in full in the Ancient Monuments of the Missis- 
sippi Valley^ published by the Smithsonian Institution. Probably 
none of the numerous skulls exhibited in museums as those of the 
mound-builders are really such, although not improbably taken from 
the mounds. As regards what is called glazing in pottery, Mr. Squier 
remarked, he had seen nothing answering to it, in the modern sense 
of the term, in any of the ancient pottery of this continent. Some 
specimens that he had seen had been well-burnt, and others had a very 
fine polish, produced by rubbing them with various pigments over a 
fire, or by smoking them over burning pitch-pine. He had specimens in 
his collection from Honduras, very elaborately painted with various 
colors, apparently in oil ; at any rate the coloring could not be re- 
moved by water. Some had been excavated from ancient deposi- 
tories, where they had been buried for an indefinitely long period, 
but which retained their colors, probably in all their pristine brilliancy. 
The glazing or polish on the true ancient Peruvian pottery is proof 
against sulphuric acid ; but that on modern imitations, of which most 
collections are made up, gives way at once under the acid. 

Further discussion of these points took place between Drs. Davis 
and Merritt and Mr. Cotheal, in the course of which it was mentioned 
that Mr. Bateman's collection of golden articles from Chiriqui, ex- 
hibited at the October meeting, had been purchased by Mr. Robert 
Stewart, of New York, for his private cabinet. The thanks of the 
3 
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Society were then voted to Mr. Bateman* for his paper, as also for 
his previous correspondence and his exhibition of golden and earthen 
relics from the Isthmus. 

Miscellaneous, — Mr. Duchaillu made some new and interest- 
ing statements about Africa. He had visited thirty-five tribes of 
Negroes in the western part of that continent, near the equator, and 
found them speaking languages derived from the same root. The 
population of Africa he thinks much overrated. He has sometimes 
travelled a hundred miles without seeing even a village, and seldom 
meetuig a man. Slaves in Africa are usually subjected to only a 
few occasional services, and have no labor to perform. There is no 
work to be done. They smoke the leaves of a certain plant, which 
he did not at first recognize, but which requires careful cultivation, 
and must have been introduced from another region. It produces 
strong narcotic effects, and sometimes destroys reason, so that invet- 
erate smokers of it will sell all they possess, even their children, to 
purchase it. He had brought home seeds, and finds it a species of hemp 
indigenous in Eastern Africa, and is there also used for smoking. It 
is probably the hasheesh of the Orient. Affinities have been traced 
between the languages of ];hose two parts of the Continent ; and he 
believes the race in the West was derived from the East. 

Mr. DwiGHT announced that the Rev. Fitch W. Taylor, Chaplain 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, a corresponding member of the Society, 
has brought to New York a selection from his extensive collection 
of American antiquities, for exhibition to the Society. Several of 
the Peruvian vases are superior in elaborate coloring to any before 
examined. Mr. Taylor was fortunate in being at Arica soon after 
the opening of many of the ancient graves in that vicinity by the 
excavation of a hill on the railroad line ; and, by great efforts, and 
at no small expense, he procured many valuable relics, both of pot- 
tery, garments, ornaments, etc. 

Mr. D WIGHT also stated that Mr. Aguiar, the Brazilian Consul- 
General, has kindly permitted the use of a few numbers of the 
Quarterly Review of the Historical and Geographical Institute of 
Brazil, containing important information respecting the Geography 
and the Indians of Brazil, which he proposed to lay before the So- 
ciety at a future meeting. There is, among other things, a long and 
interesting ^^ Notice of the Savages of Mucury, in a letter from 
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Senhor Theophih Beneditto Ottoniy The author " began in 1847 to 
study how to open through the Valley of Mucury ways of commu- 
nication, to connect the Northern part of the Province of Minas 
with the sea-coast on the East," and gives, in detail, his experiments 
in kindly treating the Indians. He offers m^ny facts to prove that 
they may be " captivated by friendship," and that his new method 
of instruction " is better than the old catechisms." Hostile acts of 
the Indians he affirms to have been almost universally provoked by 
the outrages of white men, and in numerous instances by brutality 
to wives or children. " The family sentiment," remarks Senhor Ot- 
toni, " is not a product of civilization, nor a simple religious precept. 
It is a sentiment innate in the heart of men." He has founded a 
flourishing town in the valley of Todos os Santos, which he has 
named Philadelphia, in the place where, August 4th, 1851, he held 
his first conference with the Nacknenukes ; and he says : " Thus was 
commenced in the United States, the occupation of Pennsylvania. 
I smiled at the analogy, and accepting it as a good augury ; I took 
possession of my Philadelphia, repeating more than once the verses 
of Philinto." Indians there now cultivate the land, bring in articles 
to market, and even distant tribes, instead of punishing criminals by 
their own laws, refer all oases to the Brazilian authorities. The 
President of the Institute is the Emperor of Brazil, who it may be 
inferred, approves of the humane views and acts of Senhor Ottoni. 

Donations^ etc, — Rev. Dr. Spencer presented, in the name of 
Mr. Ewbank, the new seal of the Society, with a press, a box of 
stamps, and half a ream of printed certificates, procured at his ex- 
pense. A vote of thanks to Mr, Ewbank was passed for this valu- 
able and acceptable donation. 

Mr. Squier laid before the Society the proof-sheets of a new 
work of his own, now in press, entitled " Monograph of Authors 
who have Written on the Languages of Central America^ and Col- 
lected Vocabularies or Composed Works in the Native Dialects of that 
Country y He stated that this would 'be followed by the publication 
of a Quiche and Kachiquel Grammar — ^these being dialects of the 
language spoken by the builders of Palenque and Copan. Also, a 
pamphlet by Dr. J. Aitken Meigs, of Philadelphia, entitled " Ohser- 
va lions on the Form of the Occiput in the Various Races of Men,'*'* 
Dr. Meigs, although his studies had been principally based on Dr. 
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Mortin's magnificent collection of Crania, now in the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, had nevertheless reached very 
different conclusions as to cranial types, viz : " That the form of the 
human occiput is not constant — on the contrary it varies in the dif 
ferent races and tribes of men, as also, and to a greater or less extent- 
among the individuals of the same race or tribe ; that there is a 
marked tendency of the various occipital forms, to graduate into 
each other, more or less insensibly ; that none of these forms can be 
said to belong exclusively to any race or tribe ; and that none of 
them therefore can be regarded as strictly typical, for a character 
or form, to be truly typical, should be exclusive and constant." 

Mr. Squikr also presented a pamphlet from Charles C. Jones, Esq., 
of Savannah, Georgia, being "-4w Address delivered before the Georgia 
Historical Society^ Feb. 12, 1859," on aboriginal remains in Southern 
Georgia. It is stated, by Mr. Jones, that while mounds are found in 
almost every part of Georgia, they are most numerous on the Sea- 
Islands, and usually built on spots possessing some natural advantages 
either for defense or for obtaining food. In form they are circular 
and conical, sometimes slightly oval ; there are none of the square, 
octagonal, terraced, and imitative mounds, such as are found in the 
Mississippi Valley and the North- West. They are small ; the largest 
known to Mr. Jones being but about 100 ft. in diameter at its base, 
15 ft. high, and with a summit diameter of about 50 ft. So far as 
known, all are sepulchral. Some contain but a single skeleton, and 
are classified by Mr. Jones as Chieftain Mounds ; these are largest in 
size. Others of intermediate size, containing the remains of many 
dead, are designated Family Mounds. A third class, generally much 
smaller, completely covered with oyster, muscle, and conch-shells, are 
named Shell Mounds. The human remains found in the Chieftain 
Mounds^ as a general rule, show no signs of the action of fire, while 
those found in the Family Mounds are almost always more or less 
charred, and surrounded with charcoal and other traces of fire. " That 
the Indians of Southern Georgia must have adopted the custom of 
reserving the bodies or skeletons of the dead, until they had accumu- 
lated sufficiently to warrant a general burning and a general inhuma- 
tion, seems an inference fairly to be deduced from the appearance 
and contents of this class of mounds. * * They contain but a 
single stratum of bones, and that even with the surface of the earth ; 
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showing that when the inhumation was over, and the mound heaped 
above, it was never again opened to receive new bodies. The bones 
themselves lie without order — as a general rule in the utmost confu- 
sion, some vertical, s6me oblique, some horizontal, the effect, doubt- 
less, of the careless gathering together of the partially consumed re- 
mains previous to the erection of the mound. * * * The Shell 
Mound is the smallest, and oflenest found. On the coast it appears 
to have been the common grave of the Indian. The fields now under 
cultivation in the Islands are filled with them — each one exhibiting 
the remains of many skeletons. There are but few indications of 
fire. The probability is, that they were covered with shells to give 
permanancy to them, since being quite small, they would otherwise 
have been liable to early obliteration. In opening one, intermingled 
with the human bones, was found the skeleton of a dog." Mr. Jones 
mentions the use of funeral vases by the builders of the mounds of 
Georgia. One was obtained from a shell mound on Colonel's Island, 
eighteen inches below the surfaced It was the innermost of three, and 
contained the bones of an infant. The relics found in the various 
classes of mounds are rude and common, " such as coarse earthen 
vases, pans, etc., stone axes, flint arrows and spear-heads, clay, bone, 
and stone be^ds, clay and steatite pipes, etc." 



DECEMBER, 1860. 



Meeting held at the house of E. G. Squibb, Esq., No. 205 East 
Tenth street ; the President in the chair. 

Correspondence, — A.letter was read from John F. Bateman, Esq., 
of Panama, stating that he would endeavor to obtain specific infor- 
mation concerning the San Bias Indians, of the Isthmus, and com- 
municate the same to the Society. 

Letters were also read from Dr. S. Wells Williams, (late Sec- 
retary of the American Legation in China, and Corresponding Member 
of the Society,) enclosing a number of wax impressions from curious 
antique gems in his possession, found in Syria, Egypt, and the ruins 
of Nineveh ; for which a vote of thanks was passed. 

" No. 1 seems to be the head of an Alexander, with a crown of Cybele upon it 
The legend may be kera, for keraton — horned. No. 2 is on camelian, and rep- 
resents a goat, or more probably a bull, surrounded by a bead of dots. No. 3, 
on a whitish agate, nearly globular, but flat on the carved face, which bears a 
bull, — so nearly resembling a Brahmin bull (with a hump on his shoulders) Uiat 
one is inclined to ascribe to it a Hindoo source. No. 4, on a carnelian, seems to be 
a Mars, holding a Psyche in his right hand, with his shield near him, and two 
spears behind.** (This is extremely well executed, and was much admired by the 
members, being so finely wrought as to require a magnifier to see it perfectly.) 
*' No. 5, a carnelian, with an Armenian inscription, which Mr. Ck>theal reads, 
' Isabel, worshipper of Jesus.' It belongs to Mrs. Williams. No. 6, a cylinder 
from Nineveh, — (a specimen of those often found there.) It seems to represent 
an offering made to a serpent by a warrior, who, kneeling, receives a sacrifice 
from an attendant behind him, both of them in the presence of a divinity. The 
moon appears to be drawn above the offerer. 

" The Chinese DtvieihU Type prove to be better than the old mode of block- 
cutting, but not, on the whole, equal to the tolid type, cast in separate matrices. 
Each of these three modes has its own peculiar advantages, and all are used in 
China by the missions. There have been great editions printed with the di- 
visible type at Ningpo, cheaper than could be done with blocks, and fiir more 
- elegantly. (Chinese workmen are used exclusively in the office.) 

" The Nineveh Tablets. — ^I am sorry to say I do not know of any person able to 
describe the Nineveh Tablets in the possession of the New York Historical So- 
ciety. The American misdonaries in Assyria have not, I suspect, been able to 
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devote much time to those relics ; and my brother professors know only what 
Rawlinson's and Layard's books tell them. 

" I have never heard of any atone implements found in the ground in China, 
nor indeed in any of those Eastern Asiatic countries. It is more likely that rel- 
ics of this sort may be found, by and by, in Central Asia, in the Valley of Tarim, 
and about the ancient Earakorum." 

Dr. Davis communicated to the Society an extract from a letter 
of Caleb Lyon, Esq., who has recently returned from California, 
giving an account of the manufacture of arrgw-heads of flint, glass, 
obsidian, and other materials, as practiced by the Shasta Indians. 

" The Shasta Indian seated himself on the floor, arid, placing the stone anvil 
upon his knee, which was of compact talcose slate, with one blow of his agate 
chisel he separated the obsidian pebble into two parts, then giving another 
blow to the fractured side he split off a slab a fourth of an inch in thickness. 
Holding the piece against the anvil with the thumb and finger of his left hand, 
he commenced a series of continuous blows, every one of which chipped off 
fragments of the brittle substance. It gradually assumed the required shape. 
After finishing the base of the arrow-head, (the whole being only little over an 
inch in length,) he began striking gentler blows, every one of which I expected 
would break it into pieces. Yet such was their adroit application, his skill and 
dexterity, that in little over an hour he produced a perfect obsidian arrow-head. 
I then requested him to carve me one from the remains of a broken porter bot- 
tle, which (after two failures) he succeeded in doing. He gave as a reason for 
his ill success, he did not imd^rstand the grain of the glass. No sculptor ever 
handled a chisel with greater precision, or more carefully measured the weight 
and effect of every blow, than this ingenious Indian ; for, even among them, 
arrow-making is a distinct trade or profession, which many attempt, but in 
which few attain excellence. He understood the capacity of the material he 
wrought, and, before striking the first blow, by surveying the pebble, he could 
judge of its availability as well as the sculptor judges of the perfection of a 
block of Parian. In a moment, all that I had read upon this subject, written by 
learned and speculative antiquarians, of the hardenitig of copper for the work- 
ing of flint axes, spears, chisels, and arrow-heads, vanished before the simplest 
mechanical process. I felt that the world had been better served had they 
driven the pen less and the plough more." 

Exhibitions, — Dr. Mbrritt exhibited a number of curious and 
ancient sculptured stones, said to be from California, representing 
the human face and form, distorted and rudely traced, with orna- 
ments or unknown emblems. Also, several well-wrought axes or 
chisel-heads of flint, found in Suffolk County, England, twenty feet 
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under ground, with many others, and with fragments of the rock 
which exists in that spot, indicating that there had been there a man- 
ufactory of stone implements, at some ancient and unknown period. 
Dr. M. remarked that the resemblance is striking to similar articles 
which he has found in the huacas, or ancient graves of Chiriqui — that 
they can hardly be distinguished. The material is nearly identical, 
as well as the form ; the surface seemed to have been produced by 
skilful chipping off, and the edges, as Dr. Torrey decided, must have 
been rubbed down, although the stone is very hard. 

Mr. Squibr observed that special attention had been given of late 
to the assumed discovery of relics of human art^ in connection with 
fossil bones, in what is known to geologists as the " drift," and under 
circumstances implying an antiquity almost inconceivable. The first 
announcement of the discovery of such relics, in a manner at all for- 
mal or authentic, was made by M. Boucher de Perthes of Abbeville, 
in France, in the year 1849. His elaborate work on the subject, 
Antiquites Celtiques et Antediluviennes, did not, however, attract 
much attention at the time ; perhaps as much because of the small 
evidences of art which the presumed relics displayed, as from any 
other cause. Lately, similar discoveries have been announced in 
England, under similar circumstances, and the relics themselves have 
been accepted as genuine works of art, by an authority no less dis- 
tinguished than Thomas Wright, whose critical judgment is entitled 
to the utmost deference. The subject has consequently come up 
prominently, and is attracting a large share of the attention of archae- 
ologists. Mr. Squier proposed at an early day to present a summary 
of the assumed discoveries, and of the opinions they had elicited ; but 
meantime would only call attention to a paragraph in No. 3 of a 
second series of papers on the " Indianology of California," by Alex. 
S. Taylor, Esq., now in course of publication in the California Farmer. 
This states that a perfect Indian arrow-head of stone was lately found 
by the miners, at a place called Buckeye Hill, eighty feet beneath the 
surface, firmly imbedded in what is described as "the solid cement," 
(by which is probably meant the " hard pan," or indurated drift,) 
about one foot above the bed-rock. Mr. Squier added that he had 
written to Mr. Taylor, with a view of obtaining all the particulars 
of the discovery, since the value of facts of this kind depends entirely 
on their authentication. 
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Reports, — ^The Committee on Publication made a Report, which was 
adopted. {See Advertisement^ p, 9 of Bulletin.) On motion, the Bul- 
letin Committee^ appointed at a previous meeting, was discharged. 

Donations.^ etc. — Mr. Squier laid before the Society a series of 
papers, by Mr. Alexander S. Taylor, of St. Barbara, California, on 
the " Indianology of California ;" and remarked, that they were equally 
valuable and interesting, and highly commendable, as the work of a 
gentleman laboring quite alone in a distant but important field. He 
conceived that Mr. Taylor was putting the scientific world under great 
obligations by these papers. Mr. Squier also' laid before the Society 
a work entitled ^'Mapoteca Columbiana,''^ a collection of the titles of 
all the maps, plans, etc., relating to Spanish America, Brazil, and the 
adjacent Islands, by Ezequiel Uricoechea, of Bogota, New Granada ; 
also, '^Antiquarian^ Ethnological., and other Researches in New 
Granada., Equador., Peru., and Ghili^'* etc., by William Bollaert, 
F. R. G. S. ; and also No. 1 of vol. 4th of the " Revue Orientate et 
Americaine^"* edited by M. Leon de Rosny, of Paris, and the organ of 
the Ethnological Society of France. 

Rev. Mr. Webb, of the Madura Mission, offered a palm-leaf book, 
written in the Tamil language, and promised a written account of its 
contents. Also, a paper on the music and poetry of the people 
among whom he has so long resided. 

John Siz, Esq., presented a copy of the Liturgy of the Church of 
the Valley of Engadin, in the Grisons, Switzerland, with an interesting 
letter describing that secluded region, and the peculiar people who 
inhabit it. The dialect is one of the most remarkable mixtures of 
several languages anywhere in use. In a single sentence of fourteen 
words, several are identical with, or closely resemble, those of cor- 
responding meaning in Italian, French, Spanish, and German. 

Mr. DwiGHT announced that Mr. Duchaillu, the African traveller, 
has several valuable specimens of African manufactures of pottery, 
weapons, etc., which he intends to present to the Society. Among 
other objects is a loom, extensively used by the natives in weaving 
grass-cloth. 

Miscellaneous. — Reference was made to the labors of the late Dr. 
Eli Smith, of the Syrian Mission at Beyrout, and a corresponding 
member of the Society, and on motion it was 

Resolved^ That Dr. Edward Robinson, (late President of the Soci- 
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ety,) be requested to prepare a Memoir of the late Dr. Eli Smith, 
with reference to his philological and other labors, explorations, etc., 
for presentation to the Society. 

Election of New Members, — On reconimendation of the Committee 
on Nominations, the following persons were unanimously chosen 
Corresponding Members of the Society : Baron Charles Czorwig, 
Director of the Imperial Bureau of Administration and Statistics, 
Vienna ; William Haidoigbn, President of the Imperial Geological 
Institute, Vienna ; Fbanz Fobttkrlb, First Secretary of the Imperial 
Geographical Society, Vienna; Professor Dr. Leopold Niuniaun, 
Professor of Law in the University of Vienna. 

Papers, Mr. Sqdier read some portions of a valuable paper by 
the late Prof, W. W. Turner, one of the founders of the Society, 
entitled, ^'Hinis for Ethnological Inquiry among the Indian Tribes of 
North America^'* and recommended its publication, not only in the 
Bulletin of the Society, but also in a separate form for distribution 
among travellers and students generally. Recommendation agreed to. 



JANUAKT, 1861. 



The Society held its eighteenth annual meeting in the hall of the 
Nineveh Marbles, building of the Historical Society, in the Third 
Avenue, the President in the Chair. 

The first business of the meeting was the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. A ballot was had with the following results : 

President, Gkorgb Folsom, LL. D. 

j John W. Francis, LL. D., 
( Thomas Ewbank, Esq. 
Corresponding Secretary, E. G. Squibb, F. S. A. 
Recording Secretary, Theodore Dwight, Esq. 

Alexander J. Cothbal, Esq. 

George H. Moorb, Esq. 

E. G. Squier, Esq., 

A. J. Cothbal, Esq., 
< Charles Welford, Esq., 

Jambs Wynne, M. D., 

Theodore Dwight, Esq. 

Thomas Ewbank, Esq., 

J. A. Spenser, D. D., 

James Wynne, M. D., 

E. G. Squier, Esq., 

A. J. Cothbal, Esq. 

Mr. Folsom expressed his sense of the honor conferred on him by 
his reelection, and remarked on the important branches of scientific 
inquiry and study to which the Society is devoted. He referred to 
the fact, that the extensive field of American antiquities is open to it, 
and committed to it by common consent. Great diligence and pru- 
dence are necessary in treating the various subjects which are em- 
braced within its sphere ; and the circulation even of the brief re- 
ports of the proceedings published in the Courier d: Enquirer, has 
excited an extensive interest. The prospects of the Society are favor- 
able for the future. 



Vice-Presidents, 



Treasurer, 
Librarian, 

Committee 
on Publication, 



Committee 
on Nominations, 
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The attention of members was directed to the twelve large and in- 
teresting stone tablets from Koyunjik, found by digging among the ex- 
tensive ruins of Nineveh, and fortunately procured for the Historical 
Society, by the munificence of James Lenox, Esq., several years since. 
They are about seven feet high, some four and others six feet wide, and 
correspond in designs, execution, and details, with many of those de- 
scribed in the works of Layard. They originally consisted of entire 
slabs of a species of brownish white gypsum, about a foot in thick- 
ness ; but some of them have been broken. Like most of the re- 
lievos from that region, the effect is surprisingly good, considering 
the low relief, especially in a strong slanting light, which gives soft- 
ness to the features, and distinctness to all the elaborate delineations 
of the figures, limbs, weapons, costumes, fringes, and borders. About 
twenty lines of arrow-head characters cross each of the stones. 

Mr. FoLSOM invited attention to the letters of Botta, the French 
Consul at Mosul, who made the first explorations among the Ruins 
of Nineveh, in 1843, and who gave the first particular accounts of 
them, with drawings and inscriptions. His work is in the Society's 
library. 

Mr. DwiGHT exhibited an Arabic manuscript of eighteen pages, 
just received from President Benson, of Liberia, according to his in- 
tention announced in his letter of last year. It is hoped that this may 
be followed by other writings of the same kind, and that important 
information may thus be obtained from the interior of Africa. Ef- 
forts have been repeatedly made, in past years, to obtain such manu- 
scripts for the Society, but hitherto with little success. Mahome- 
tans have established, in past ages, schools, and their peculiar kind 
of learning and civilization, over extensive portions of Africa ; and 
books have long been in use, in various languages, written in the 
Arabic character. Moorish merchants, and men of education of dif" 
ferent nations, often keep journals of their travels, and some of them 
visit secluded regions little known to the world, with means of knowl- 
edge which foreign travellers could not possess or obtain. Transla- 
tions of this Ms. may be expected from Mr, Cotheal and Dr. Bird, 
of Hartford. 

Alleged Inscribed Stone Axe,—TciQ following letter from the late 
Dr. J. W. C. Evans, of Pemberton, N. J., accompanying a stone axe, 
apparently of aboriginal origin, and inscribed with characters, was 
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laid before the Society. The letter bears date January 1, 1859, and 
is addressed to the " Officers and Members of the American Ethno- 
logical Society." {See Plate.) 

" The sculptured Indian stone axe or wedge, which is offered by me for your 
inspection, was found near the north branch of the Rancocas creek, in Pember- 
ton Township, Burlington county, N. J. It was ploughed up last September, 
on the farm of Samuel R. Gaskill (a near neighbor of mine), in a field that has 
been a long time under cultivation. It attracted the attention of the finder by 
the curious characters on its surface, — the finding of the usual Indian relics be- 
ing of too frequent occurrence to excite any special interest. Unluckily he, or 
some one of his family, attempted to render the characters more distinct, by 
increasing the depth of the original marks, a circumstance much to be regret- 
ted ; but portions of the letters, and nearly all of their outer edges, have not been 
disturbed, and afford evidence of their antiquity. It has been in the possesion 
of none but Mr. Gaskill and myself, and I fully believe his statement. He is a 
man of high moral character and principle, unacquainted with the controver- 
sies or interest connected with similar discoveries ; and I know of no one in 
this neighborhood, possessing the ability, who would attempt the perpetration 
of an imposture of this character. I have neither seen nor heard of any in- 
scription found in this section, and yesterday saw, for the first time, a copy ot 
the inscription on the stone said to*have been found in the Grave Creek mound, 

" Anticipating the distrust and dreading the ridicule with which a public 
announcement of the discovery of this relic might be received — knowing that a 
similar article had been, in the estimation of some, ' Lapis offensionis et petra 
icandali,' — I had almost determined not to make any ; but, believing that it will 
be received by your learned association with a generous confidence in all the 
outside testimony that I can offer respecting it, and trusting that it is worthy of 
your attention, I submit it to your decision." 

Mr. EwBANK observed, that the axe (of grey, compact sand-stone, 
a little over six inches long and four broad) was found, as stated, on 
the farm of Mr. Sanmel R. Gaskill, of Pemberton township, Bur- 
lington County, New Jersey. " It was turned up by the plough in 
September, 1859, in an old field in which kindred things have re- 
peatedly been found. Indeed the entire neighborhood has been so 
fruitful of Indian relics, — pestles, axes, hammers, arrow-heads, etc., — 
that the farmers are indifferent about picking them up. My friend, 
Dr. John W. C. Evans, who is addicted to ethnological researches, 
owns a form in the vicinity, and has for several years collected In- 
dian and fossil remains on his own and his neighbors' grounds, hap- 
pened to step into Mr. Gaskill's house in October and observed the 
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axe ; which Mr. Gaskill said had most likely been ploughed up many 
times, at it seemed to bear marks of the plough-share. It was the 
marks on it that caught his eye, and induced him to take it up. And 
then he unfortunately cleared out the lines which it bore with the 
point of his penknife. He had no idea that the relic possessed any 
more interest than the common ones, and readily gave it to Dr. 
Evans. 

" That Dr. Evans is incapable of sanctioning, in the remotest degree, 
deception in such a matter, I am very sure ; and he is as certain that 
his neighbor Gaskill never dreamt of any thing of the kind." 

Dr. Davis, to whom the subject had been referred, exhibited the 
relic to the members, remarking that the fact of discovering in 
America various stone tablets and implements inscribed with alpha- 
betic characters possesses some interest for the ethnologist, — notwith- 
standing that these circumstances may not have the least bearing, 
upon the origin or migrations of the aboriginal races. He thought all 
well-authenticated cases should at least find a record in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society ; for by their accumulation some light, in future, 
may be shed on the various ante-Columbian visits to this continent. 

By examining the relic, it will be found of the usual shape and 
material (compact sandstone) of the aboriginal axe. The inscription 
exhibits the brown, decomposed appearance of the general surface, 
with the exception of a few characters, which show recent effort at 
deepening them (as stated by the finder.) 

The characters are twelve in number ; all different, with the excep- 
tion of three, which seem to be a repetition of the Roman numeral, I. 
They average over an inch in length and one-sixteenth in depth, and 
are artistically and smoothly wrought. Some of them bear a gen- 
eral resemblance to characters on the Grave Creek Stone, — ^perhaps 
Numidian. 

The custom of inscribing upon implements was not only common 
among Eastern nations, (as the Egyptians and Chinese,) but has been 
found to prevail amongst the semi-civilized nations of this continent. 
Humboldt has both described and figured an Aztec hatchet, (made of 
compact jade and covered with hieroglyphics,) which he obtained in 
Mexico, and deposited in the king's cabinet, at Berlin. 

Mr. DwiGHT observed that, while exercising extreme caution in 
admitting external appearances in cases of this kind, where errors are 
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SO frequently and so easily made, we must not overlook internal evi- 
dence, when such is offered. Among the twelve or thirteen distinct 
characters on the stone exhibited by Dr. Evans, we have several 
which are identical with certain of Phoenician origin or derivation, 
chiefly Numidian, allowing for inverting or reversing ; while some 
others resemble simple or combined characters of the same class. 
In one case, the collocation of several characters affords additional 
evidence; for we find XIII an oblique cross with three upright 
straight lines on the right of it, which is a highly important expres- 
sion in Gesenius' Numidian Inscriptions, plates 21 and 24, as inter- 
preted by him. 

Although there are fewer points of interest in this inscription than 
in that of Grave Creek, they are of similar kinds, and give room to 
hope that future investigations, made with additional light, may lead 
to something important. 

Reports, — Mr. Squikr, from the Committee on Publication, re- 
ported that the first number of the Bulletin, containing the proceed- 
ings of the Society from September to January inclusive, was in 
press, and would be ready for distribution at the next meeting. He 
expressed the hope, as Chairman of the Committee, that members 
who offer remarks at any time, would make a brief summary of them 
for publication in the Proceedings. It was a difficult, and rarely a 
thankful task to attempt to report correctly the remarks of others. 
The purposes of the Society, in its publications, could only be secured 
by the active co-operation of its members ; none of whom, he believed, 
would begrudge the half hour necessary to secure a fair presentation 
of their facts and opinions to the public. This attention on their 
part was all the more necessary, as the Society did not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the conclusions of its individual members. 

Mr. DwiGHT, Recording Secretary of the Society, made his annual 
report, which was ordered to be printed. 

Annual Report of Recording Secretary, 

Solemn impressions «ire made upon our minds, as we assemble, at this our 18th 
anniversary in the only cabinet of Ninevite relics in the Western Continent 
Truly, the descendants of Gush, son of Ham, arrived at a higher eminence in the 
fine arts of sculpture and architecture, than we could easily realize, without 
such proofs of their skill as are before our eyes. While called upon, by a regard 
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to onr duty as etbnolo^ts, to admit their jpst claims to the early power, taste, 
and genius of those founders and rulers of the splendid kingdoms and empires 
of Asia, we must feel humbled at the recollection, that modern science, with all 
her boasting, is too ignorant to read the vast amount of records inscribed on 
these stones, which probably contain chapters of the history of Nineveh, a city 
twice destroyed, and in whose ruins these stones lay buried from the seventh 
century before our era until our own day. Yet Nhieveh appears, from the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, to have been founded after one of Ham's grandsons^ 
Kimrod had built Babylon, etc., and after the oldest son of Canaan had founded 
Sidon, the mother of Tyre, and grandmother of Carthage. Ham's descendants 
in the line and " the land of Canaan," make as splendid a figure in the history 
of commerce and discovery in Western Asia, as their cousins did in Middle 
Asia. 

Even a brief review of our Society at this, our eighteenth annual meeting, 
offers much td interest the feelings. The old records which have happily been 
recovered in the course of the last year, contain the names of its founders and 
early membei*8, with some accounts of the object originally proposed, and the 
labors of those who established its reputation at home and abroad. 

The first place is due to our first President, the last Hon. Albert Gallatin, who 
led the small band of devotees to science, then members of the Historical 
Society, by which the plan of our association was formed and adopted in 1842. 
During several of the last years of his life the meetings were -chiefly held at his 
house in Bleeker street, and for many months, on every Saturday evening.. — 
The first two volumes of the Society's Proceeding? consist chiefly of learned and 
labored papers of his own. 

John R. Bartlett, Esq., who eflicieutly occupied the post of Corresponding 
Secretary, has unfortunately been separated from us ever since his appointment 
as Commissioner on the Mexican Boundary ; and his present occupations as Sec- 
retary of State in Rhode Island deprive us of the benefits of his co-operation. 

Our second President, Edward Robinson, LL. D., has been compelled by ill 
heath to resign his connection with us. 

Mr. Schoolcraft has been long absent and infirm ; and we have the painful 
recollection of the loss of many members by deaths — Stephens, Catherwood; 
Ludewig, Dr. Eli Smith, and last of all, that profound scholar and devoted 
member, Prof W. W. Turner. 

We still have the satisfaction of seeing among us several of the early members 
and original founders, some of whom, since their return from important distant 
and foreign public services have rejoined their favorite Society, whose increased 
efficiency and interest bear witness to the enlightened spirit with which they 
have collected stores of science abroad, and are now ready to communicate 
them at home. 

Although our number of resident members is still, from choice, small, we have 
the high satisfaction of comprising several foreign friends, Ministers and Consuls^ 
whose positions enable them to command advantages most desirable and valuable 
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to us. We only realize their foreign character, when we receive the rich scien- 
tific products of their distant lands, for we enjoy with them the intimate inter- 
change of taste and feelings belonging to fellow-citizens of the harmonious and 
happy Republic of Letters. 

All those of this class, whom we have been accustomed to greet at our assem- 
blies, are not able to appear at the present meeting. General Herran is still de- 
taiiied in New Granada, though expected soon to return ; and Mr. Figaniere's 
change of residence to Maryland is more permanent than we could desire. 

The number of our corresponding members has been considerably increased 
during the past year ; and our prospects for future communications and addi- 
tions to our library and collections are promising, from the interest expressed in 
our objects, and the anticipated effects of our Bulletin, The Bulletin is now 
in the press, and has been prepared under the particular care, and by the 
special efforts, of our capable and diligent Corresponding Secretary, who is 
Chairman of the Publishing Committee. The Society, and the friends of science 
at home and abroad, may well be congratulated on this important publication, so 
long and so greatly needed. It will afford us a convenient and becoming means 
of communicating with other associations and the many enlightened individuals 
who are interested in the subjects which engage the attention of the Society. 

Among the additions to our library, made within a few months, are the 
Statistical and Economic Maps of Russia in Europe, with the illustrative pam- 
phlets, from Mr. Nottbeek; the first fifty-seven numbers of the " BoUetine 
Annaes" of the Ultramarine Council of Portugal, from Mr. Figaniere ; the 
• Proceedings of the Imperial Geographical and Geological Societies of Austria, 
with other publications, from Mr. Loosey : and a number of publications of the- 
.Society of Northern Antiquaries, from Mr. Raasloff. 

Among the additions to our collection of Antiquities, are that of Dr. Farris,. 
from Peru, and that of Mr. Tomlinson, of Indian objects, both purchased and 
presented by our President, the former at the cost of $500 ; various articles: 
from Councillor Thompsen, Director of the Royal Museum of Copenhagen, for- 
which returns have been made from Mr. Folsom, Dr. Davis and Mr. Taylor ; that- 
from Dr. Gulick, of specimens of Micronesian arts, described by his brother Mr^ 
T. Qulick ; those from the Chiriqui graves, presented by Messrs. Totten, Center^ 
Bateman, Hoadly, Herran, and Drs. Merritt and Otis. 

Offers have been kindly made, by several members, of books and otbei* 
objects, when the Society shall have a place of permanent deposit. 

Ancient Remains in Missouri, — Mr. Squibr read extracts frorui 
the St, Genevieve County Flaindealer, (Mo.,) of a recent date, whiclfa 
has a description of certain aboriginal remains on the fine uplands, 
between the river Aux Vaix and the Saline. On the farm of a Mr.. 
Bogy, a human skeleton had lately been ploughed up. " On either 
side of the head were found vessels, one of which was in a good state^ 
of preservation, made of a hard clay, resembling state in color. Tha-. 
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vessels or pots were perfect, ears and all, except a little damage from 
the plough." Near the same field in which the skeleton was found 
are a number of mounds or Indian graves ; " small hills or elevations, 
evidently made by hand, upon which trees fourteen to eighteen inches 
in diameter are growing ; the outlines of the graves made with sharp 
stones, standing on edge, sloping inward at the bottom. There are a 
great many of them." Higher up on the Saline is a cavern, in which 
is a spring of water, flowing over " a large flat or table-rock. The 
water has worn a little channel in the rock, through which it flows. 
In this flat rock are round holes, similar to mortars, about the size 
of a tin cup. These places were no doubt made by the ancients, as 
a place to pound with stones their corn into hommony or meal. Enter- 
ing the mouth of the cave a short distance, we discovered foot-prints 
of a ^appoose just commencing to walk. There are three distinct 
marks. The child was walking, and the first step was with its right 
foot, the next with its left, then again came the right There is 
near by a very large foot-print of a man. Turkey-tracks and sev- 
eral other very singular things can be seen very distinctly. There 
is also the outline of an eagle cut into the rock. The work is neatly 
executed, and appears to have been done ages ago. Many names are 
inscribed on the walls of this cave." 

Similar representations of human foot-prints, and of the tracks of 
birds and animals, it is well known, are to be found in various parts 
tf the United States. All have been ascertained, on proper examin- 
ation, by competent judges, to have been cut by the Indians. 

Rev. Dr. Spencer read the following extract from a letter of Kev. 
J. A. Merrick, of Paris, Ky., published in the Proceedings of the 
American Oriental Society for October, 1860. Dr. Merrick says : — 

" You have doubtless seen newspaper notices of the alleged discovery, in 
excavating a mound in Newark, Ohio, of a peculiarly shaped stone, described 
as a truncated pyramid, four or five inches long, and marked on its four sides, 
in low relief, with Hebrew characters. It claims to be an oriental symbol, of 
unknown antiquity, and of a Masonic origin, and for these reaeons has attracted 
tome attention from oriental scholars and antiquarians in various parts of the 
country. It is almost needless for me to say that, having been asked my opiiK 
ion by interested parties, it was unhesitatingly given adversely to the genuine- 
ness of the monument as an ancient symbol, or as a work of any character 
anterior to our own day. Indeed, you will see by the photographed and traced 
copies of it, 4ierew)ih forwarded, that it carries its own condemnation on its 
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face, as a bungling imitation of the prifUed Chaldee letters in our later editions 
of the Hebrew." {See page 14.) 

Mr. EwBANK wished to correct an opinion ascribed to bim, in the 
Report of the October meeting of the Society, (page 21,) to the ef- 
fect that he could not comprehend by what process the plates of sheet 
gold, taken from the huacan of Chiriqui, had been reduced to sudi 
uniform thickness by a savage people. He did not remember speak- 
ing on the matter at all ; and, furthermore, never had any doubts 
about the process of spreading out the metal, nor had he ever seen 
any thing to wonder at in the suppose uniform thickness attained. 
In the comparatively thick plates alluded to, there was not half the 
skill displayed as in the tinsel fish ornaments on the cacique's dress, 
in the Farris collection, presented to the Society by the president, 
nor yet in the still thinner specimen of sheet gold from Peru, which 
had been exhibited to the Society, and is now in the collection of Dr. 
Davis. 

The Great Mound at St, Louis, — At a late meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of St. Louis, (Missouri,) Mr. N. Holmes (Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Academy) presented a fragment of Indian 
pottery, made of sun-dried clay, which he had obtained from the 
" Big Mound '' within the limits of that city. 

" He remarked that the streets in the vicinity of the mound had been eat 
down to a depth of eight or ten feet below the natural surface, and that the 
Dorthera and western portions of the mound had been excavated away to the 
depth of the streets, making a section of the mound on those sides. In this 
section, the line of level of the natural surface, as he had frequently observed, 
was distinctly marked through the entire base of the mound and of the ter- 
race on the eastern side. Below the surface level, the lines of stratification 
as of deposits from water were very evident ; above it, the section presented a 
nearly uniform appearance and almost homogeneous structure, with only here 
and there some patches of lighter or darker shades of color. The color in 
general of the upper portion was grayish, indicating vegetable or surface soil; 
that below the original surface was yellowish, like the clay of our hills. . He 
had found this fragment of pottery imbedded in the upper and artificial portion 
of the section, about two feet above the natural surface line, on the western 
side. 

" It was highly improbable that this pottery could have been drifted to that 
position, on the supposition that the mound was a natural formation. The con- 
clusion was inevitable, that it must have been carried thither by the Indians^ 
mixed with the materials of which they were constructing the mound ; and it 
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may be safely taken as an additional proof of the artificial character of the 
strncture ; if, indeed, any other evidence of that fact were required than what 
if afforded by the appearance of the section alone. 

" Schoolcraft, some years ago, and Dr. Kocli, more lately, had supposed this 
mound to be a natural formation. Messrs. Squier and Davis, before ttie section 
was made, judging from its situation and form, its ^ngle terrace on the eastern 
aide, and other circumstances no less significant, especially when compared with 
other similar structures, (of which MonVs Mound in the American Bottom is 
an example,) had entertained no doubt of its artificial character ; and they 
regarded it as belonging to the class of Temple Mounds, resembling the Teo- 
callis of Mexico, and as having been used for purposes of superstitious worship. 
That the views of Messrs. Squier and Davis were correct, there could be no 
reasonable doubt" 

Elections, — ^Mr. Julius Bing, of New York, having been nominated 
for a Resident Member by the Nominating Committee, was unani- 
mously elected. 

After the adjournment of the meeting, the members, on invitation 
of Mr. G. H. Moore, (the Librarian of both the societies,) visited the 
Abbott Egyptian Collection^ in the upper saloons of the Historical 
Society, for which they have been purchased ; and afterwards returned 
to the Nineveh Hall, with the Executive Committee of the Historical 
Society, and partook of a collation, provided by Mr. Moore. 



THE INDIANS OF ANDAQUI, NEW GRANADA. 

Notes of a Thavellbb: published bt Jose Maria Vebgaba y Yergaba, and 
EvARiSTO Deloado, Popayan, 1866. 

Ti^andated from the Spcmuh, by J. S, Thrasher, Esq., /or the American Ethno- 
logical Society. 

[Presented at the Begulur Meeting of the Society for February, 1859.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

Dr. Manuel Antonio Bueno has favored ns with notes and impressions of a 
trip to the district of Andaqui, performed by the Presbyter Manuel Maria Albis, 
in the year 1864, and which this traveller remitted to him from the district 
which he describes. The information we possess regarding those portions of 
our country is so scanty, and the notes have seemed to us so important, that 
we have deemed it our duty to print them for public use, and to stimulate Pres- 
byter Albis to continue his travels, and thus increase and extend our knowledge 
of that interesting region. 

At a time when the nation was seeking to revive on the field of battle its al- 
most extinguished freedom, an unknown priest, faithful to the civilizing mission 
confided only to the Christian apostle, crossed desert mountains, defied death 
disguised under a^ thousand forms, and surprised the Indian in his hut, investi- 
gated his habits, studied his customs, learned his language, and, not content with 
this, transferred to paper the knowledge he obtained. The juices of a few plants 
served him to describe rustic scenes, and some of the more notable and curious 
customs of the almost nomadic people of Andaqui He studied their occupa- 
tions, and recorded minutely their wealth ; he ascertained the statistics of popu- 
lation, traced maps, and formed dictionaries. 

Such are the excellent notes which have come into our possession, and which, 
as a service to the author as well as the inquiring world, we have arranged 
and now publish. We do not doubt that the Granadian public will receive this 
little memoir with pleasure, and that it will contribute toward calling the at- 
tention of the government to a large number of our compatriots sunk in barba- 
rism, and to a territory as rich as it is extensive, needing only civilization ta 
make it one of the fairest portions of our favored land. — ^The Editors. 

INGANOa 

Passing the craggy and extended Cordillera that divides the province of 
Neiva from the vast wilds of Andaqui, the traveller is moved on finding him- 
self separated from the civilized world, and in contemplation of an immense and 
unknown country, inhabited by barbarous tribes,^ of which a very small por- 
tion have any intercourse with the inhabitants on the other side of the moun- 
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tains. The first tribe which the traveller encounters, on entering the country we 
are describing, is that of the Jnganos, 

These Indians wear a sliirt, and the women a petticoat, all of a brown color, 
for they do not wash their clothing. Extended along the banks of the rivers 
Mocoa, Caqueta, Yunquillo, and Limon, in a country fertile, and rich in mineral 
and vegetable productions, they have now seven small towns or hamlets, in- 
cluding Mecca, their capital. The towns of this district are, Mocoa, with 40 
houses and 2*76 inhabitants; Vehipayaco, with 6 houses and 20 inhabitants ; 
Yunquillo, with 20 houses and 90 inhabitants; and Descanse, with 10 houses 
and 40 inhabitants. These Indians also inhabit the towns of Pacayaco, Yura- 
yaco, and Solano, belonging to this district. They have two river towns, 
which are Limon and Vehipayaco. In Mocoa, Yiinquillo, and Descanse, they 
have no canoes, but use rafts to ci'oss tlie Caqueta. They are to a certain 
extent ngriculturists, cultivating the yuca, maize, and plantain; and once every 
year they go to the banks of the Caqueta to wash out gold. They are extremely 
indolent, particularly the inhabitants of Descanse, and very fond of chicha, a 
drink made from plantains or from the yuca. They are also hunters, game 
being very abundant They profess the Christian religion, but their faith ia 
rather a mixture of pagan superstitions and Christian ceremonies ; their feasts 
are pretexts for intoxication, which they prolong to satiety. 

Let the following anecdote serve as an example :~^A mass is ordered to be 
said : when this is ended they obtain of the curate a bottle of ceremonial wine, 
which they take home, without tasting, together with a little holy water. They 
then call the sacristan, who repeata the Lord's Prayer before the offering, which 
is placed in the chief room of the house, and is composed of every kind of fruit 
and meat, spread upon a black cloth and surrounded by lights. To all this 
they add an egg, which figures an an integral part of the offering,^ and is ap- 
pointed to be eaten by the sacristan, under penalty of losing his fees. The sa- 
cristan repeats this ceremony for several successive nights, in the midst of a 
crowd of Indians, who regard it with great interest At last the offering is 
taken to the church, from whence it passes to the larder of the curate. 

During the carnival, after an abundant preparation of chicha, an Indian is 
dressed as a clown, who takes a whip in one hand and a string of small bells 
in the other ; he adorns his feet with bell buttons, his head with a crown of 
green feathers, whitens his hair, puts on a mask, a cloak of dry leaves, and rubs 
bis legs with a resinous juice resembling milk, in order to fasten to them a 
white down with black and red stripes. Thus arrayed, he begins to beat every 
one that he finds in his path ; and the other Indians follow him, disguised, and 
with baskets of flowers, which they scatter in his path. Gathered together on 
the second day, they flagellate themselves with whips to which they fasten 
green chorUadurot, pieces of the plantain, and other, things. Some ill-treat 
themselves so much as to cause death. On the third day they weep bitterly, 
calling to mind that many will not be living at the end of the coming year, at 
some of those who were with them last have died. The profound philosophy 
that this reflection involves is worthy of notice. 
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CORREGUAJEa 



The Indians that compose this tribe, as well as the Guaques and Tamas, go 
almost naked, barely wearing a piece of bark, which they call fono^ pendent 
from the waist, that of the men being wider than that of the women. Their 
ornaments are feathers, beads, and pearl shells. They tie strings very tightly 
around their arms and legs, from which they suspend odorous leaves, to im- 
prove their appearance. Every year they select their plantations, which, after 
being cleared and burnt, they turn over to the women, who plant them with 
yucas, plantains, pine-apples, a few sugar canes, and a little maize. Ihiring the 
summer (dry season) they get out white wax with which to make their purcha- 
ses; but their labors give them little, for they are so idle and so vain that they 
spend most of their time swinging in their hammocks, looking at themselves in 
a glass, and painting themselves with anoiia and jagua. Necessity only forces 
them to seek, in the chase or by fishing, a supply of food, of which however they 
gather only enough to last for a few days, at a time. 

If an Indian sickens, he awaits tranquilly, in his hammock, the hour of death. 
When this has come, the wife, children, and relations of the deceased carefully 
paint the entire corpse, and, led by an old woman rattling a calabash while she 
walks, march round the body, the- men bearing spoons, »na<?a»ia«, bows, and such 
other arms as they possess. During this ceremony they sing and weep, throw- 
ing the effects of the deceased one by one into the fire. If he has left any ani- 
mals, these are killed, and the plants in his fields are pulled up. They then 
carry him, in the hammock in which he died, to the woods, and leave his corpse 
there suspended, in order that wild beasts may consume the flesh and leave the 
bones clean. Four or five days afterwards, they collect them, and the nearest 
relative brings the skull on his back hanging by a cord. While this is going 
on, a tire of green caimito wood is prepared, into which the bones are thrown 
and burned; the ashes being preserved as a pigment wherewith to paint 
themselves, the relatives having the fii*3t right to its use. This ceremony, they 
say, makes them forget those who have died during the previous year; and 
thus they close the three days of this feast, after consuming a great quantity of 
ehicha, and dancing without interruption. 

The Indians of this district possess, as do generally the other tribes, canoes of 
different sizes, and appointed landing-places on the rivers that run through their 
territories; but their canoes are extremely uncomfortable, which, added to the 
rapid current of the rivers of this wilderness, as wild as their inhabitants, makes 
their navigation unbearable for persons not accustomed to this mode of voy- 
aging. 

GUAQUES. 

These Indians inhabit the burning banks of the Caqueta, Oteguasa, Caguan, 
and Putumayo rivers, where the heat in summer, (dry season,) from ten in the 
morning until four in the afternoon, is almost unbearable. The temperature of 
the neighboring hills is agreeable. 
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Nature has endowed these Indians with good qualities, rare among savages. 
They are intelligent, generous, and kind ; but they are likewise liars, and some- 
what given to cheating. Their customs are similar to those of the Correguajes, 
and like them they go nearly naked ; the men only wearing the narrow /ono, 
while the women are entirely nude. They barter with the traders of the 
provinces of Pasto and Tuquerres, in wax, poison, chichOf etc, which they ex- 
change for iron tools. Their manner of trading is very curious; they receive 
from the trader the hatchet or tool they wish to purchase, return to their woods 
where they try it, and if it turns out bad, they return it broken, with these 
words: " take your worthless hatchet, and do not come back with bad tools, for 
you will only trouble yourself with a long journey and lose your labor." If it 
turns out good, they religiously pay the price. A hatchet sells for five dollars 
in native products, but this high price barely repays the delay of six months 
which the trader must suffer, the danger from deep rivers and wild beasts, and 
the annoyances from mosquitos, and sand-flies ; so that, at times, ** the pearls are 
given up from the labor of stringing them." 

The dexterity of these Indians in pilfering is unequalled. If the trader is 
careless, they surround him, and making the operation a common one, carry off 
as many tools as there are persons, and as many fishhooks as can be hidden in- 
side the fono. It is necessary to exhibit the. merchandize only one piece at a 
time to prevent theft. 

The articles of food which they bold in highest esteem are the different 
classes of grubs, particularly these called mojojoe and caracal, the large carrier 
ants, (hormigat arrieras or cocoyos,) and the great wood-louse (comejen or ceri). 

In the season most favorable for planting, the Indians gather together at one 
place, and clearing a small tract of land plant it with yucas, casabe, sweet-yuca, 
yams, pine-apples, maize, sugar-cane, and custard-apple. If the clearing does 
not burn off well after the falling of the trees, they t&e often in danger of per- 
ishing from hunger, as this discourages them from undertaking new labors. 

Of the entire year the dry season only is employed for labor ; during this time 
they spread themselves through the woods to gather black and white wax, which 
they separate at once, on their return to their houses, by boiling. A few employ 
the rest of the time in making combs and drinking- vessels. The remainder 
occupy themselves in lounging from hut to hut, waiting anxiously for the coming 
summer or dry season in order to gather wax, which is the most general and 
lucrative occupation. They also plant mcUla and ehundul, which are vegetable 
poisons, used by them in the chase, to which they are much addicted. 

The media is so active a poison, that they only need to prick the root with a 
small arrow, and then dip this into the chicha to be drunk by the person they 
abhor. As soon as the victim takes this, he experiences violent pains in the 
stomach, the nails of his fingers become black, he discharges blood, and dies with 
his intestines destroyed. The root of the malla is a bulb similar to that of the 
taga, the stalk of which throws out a single small, reddish leaf, with blood- 
colored veins. The active poison of this plant may be imagined, when it is con 
sidered that its simple shadow kills everything around it 
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Other poisons are used by them, snoh as the chundul, which they extract from 
a particular ant, and the skin of a certain snake. Among all the poisons, how- 
ever, the chundid is the most active. It was unknown until quite lately, and 
discovered by the tribes of Enaffwu and Ovaiguas^ from whom it has been 
obtained by the Indians we are now describing. This poison is not mixed ia 
drink, but is blown in the face of the person to be poisoned while be is asleep. 
The victim dies within twenty-four hours, bleeding at the mouth and nostrils, 
in fearful agony. 

The following account of a hunt of Ouitotot is .interesting, as it exhibits the 
character and habits of this tribe. 

To carry out this hunt great preparations are made. First, the ground is pre- 
pared where the yuca to make casabe is to be planted. Some burnt casabe is 
given to every member of the family to be masticated ; meanwhile large bowls 
are prepared, filled with water, into which burnt casabe is thrown, to which all 
that has been masticated is added, and the mixture is left to steep for three days, 
at the expiration of which time it becomes fermented and strong. During this 
time they eat nothing but caguana (the p.tarch of the wild and seeds of the 
unama or milpesoi palm. At the end of the three days they invite their nearest 
relatives, who come with their implements, flutes, trumpets, and drums, and gather 
together in the place selected to begin the clearing, which must be concluded 
on the same day. In the afternoon they return to the house of the chief of 
the feast, where there is spread an abundant repast of casaramano and caguana, 
a kind of soup of wild yuca mixed with red peppers. "While the banquet lasts 
they continue their wild music, and rival each other in painting themselves, 
and adorning their persons with aromatic leaves hung all over their bodies. 
The highest beauty among them consists in destroying the eyebrows with the 
acrid juice of a certain tree, staining the lips black, coloring the cheeks, arms, 
and legs with chicha, and adorning themselves with necklaces of beads, brace- 
lets, and ear-ringa. In their excursions they never forget the little bundle in 
which they carry a looking-glass, beads, and the chica or jagua. When the feast 
is ended, the festivities begin by clasping their hands in pairs and dancing in a 
circle. Young and old, men and women, are all obliged to take part in this 
grotesque dance, which only ends when the chicha is exhausted. After this, 
the captains of the hunt go with their wives, blowing an ox-horn purchased for 
the purpose, to some place whjre they can find a hornet's nest, beneath which 
they collect themselves, and begin to provoke the venomous insects, which 
come forth and cover them with stings. The women weep and lament, and, 
smarting with pain, all return to the house, whipping themselves with the tuft 
of the tmama palm. 

When the first performance is ended, the guests go back to their homes and 
await the second feast, which occurs when the yuca which they have planted 
becomes ripa The women of the house, afifecting great sadness, seat themselves 
for a while on the ground, after which they proceed to gather the yuca and pre- 
pare the casabe, repeating almost the same ceremonies as before. When the 
ehieha is prepared, the men amuse themselves in sketching the outlines of 
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animals with majaffua, and construct a figure of the devil, with long hair, a hor- 
rible wooden mask, playing a pipe made from the shoot of the yorttmo. On 
the first day of the feast, the captain brings out a number of large jars, filled 
with jagua, and calls on the guests to paint and adorn themselves. All then 
proceed to ornament themselves with chicha on the face, rubbing their lips until 
they bleed, in order to apply to them the juice of plantanillo which turns them 
black. In the afternoon the captain gives counsel one by one to all of the guests, 
and after the dance which follows, they bring into the court an empty jar, upon 
the mouth of which the captain strikes with his open palm, and the women, led 
by his lieutenant, dance around it, calling on the Giiitotos with great shouts, 
saying "Tamu charequene ; tamu, tamu chareqitene /** that is, *' Come servants, 
come servants," and the captain exclaims, " it is well !** The dance then begins, 
and continues until the next day, thus closing the second feast 

The captain's lieutenant always goes with a part of the people to the hunt, 
and while he is absent, the chicha and caguana are prepared. On returning 
from the hunt, they enter the house gayly adorned and shouting ; and after this 
they dance, drink, and return to their homes. The next day the captain calls 
his lieutenant, and with great seriousness says to him, " Maine iraque ajechitae," 
" Let us go and gather cmigas ;** — the conga is an ant, the bite of which causes 
fever. 

They next go to the place where they have seen one of the nests of these ants, 
carrying a bottle or a gourd in which to gather the insects. On returning to the 
house, they place them in the braid of palm leaf, in such a way that only their 
heads remain out, and with this strange instrument of torment they perform a 
very strange ceremony. The wife of the captain dexterously grasps this poison- 
ous whip and beats her husband with it around his legs, in order that he may 
be strong; on the breast, that he may have valor; on the face, that he may 
not sleep ; and on the chin, that he may keep silence. The captain and lieu- 
tenant then take the scourge, and beat all the women on their backs and around 
their legs, in order that the little Guitotos they may catch shall be lively, or 
active. Tlie two heroes of this extravagant farce have then to swallow imme- 
diately three of these ants steeped in water ; if they suffer greatly from this 
drink, it is a certain sign that the hunt will^ be a good one : some die of the 
poison, but the dance nevertheless goes on. 

The captain next enters with the shell of a land turtle, and publicly counsels 
and reprehends all the women, beginning with his own ; after this they go to a 
retired hut, where they confer seriously, and divine their probable fate in the 
approaching hunt, exhorting each other to avenge those who may be killed by 
the Guitotos. They now return to the house and dance again, not permitting 
any who are not of the party to witness the performance lest they should catch 
no Guitotos, That night they end with a dance, in which they mimic every 
animal known to them. Two Indians, armed with lances, and running at full 
speed, transfix two figures of balsa wood, which are placed in the door of the 
house, and these are afterwards whipped by the company. At daybreak they 
stick a pole in the middle of the courtyard, at the foot of wMohthey pour many 
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jars of water, and dance there until they have formed a large paddle of mud. 
The provisions for the journey are then prepared ; but before leaving, they 
thrust the naked arm into a bag filled with yuca ants, which are as fierce as the 
con^a ants, and keep it there until, when they withdraw it, it is severly scarified. 
This they do, that they may have strength, and catch many OuiiotoH I 

The captain gives his wife a rope or cord, with knots, in order that she may 
know the day when he will return ; each night she must untie one knot The 
day on which they make the attack (and this is known by the number of knots 
which have been untied) she must pass in the hut which served as the first 
resting-place for the hunters ; if she should fail to go there, the Oiiitotos will 
not appear. There she waits for them three days, and as testimony of the fact, 
she leaves for them the ararmtaf which is a branch of palm, and then returns 
home to prepare more cHicha, In a few days the hunters come back. If the 
hunt has been a fortunate one, they come with great rejoicings ; if unfortunate, 
they enter the house striking everything they meet, and lamenting their mis- 
fortune. The wife scolds the husband, weeping for the pains and labors she has 
suffered, the expenditure she has made, and the fruitless results of the expe- 
dition. 

When these ceremonies are over all retire to their homes, and continue their 
accustomed occupation. 

The Indian women have always prepared small huts at a distance from their 
dwellings, where they pass the time of their periodical illness, braiding cords or 
ropes. During this tim6 they must not be seen by any one. This recognition 
of the uncleanness defined by the Mosaical law, is very notable. "When they 
have recovered, they wash themselves all over and return to their homes. 

When the parturition of a woman approaches, the husband prepares a hut 
where she is shut up alone, and she does not leave it until three moons have 
passed. In the meantime the husband lies in his hammock and diets; and dur- 
ing all this time he makes no exertion, and eats only certain kinds of food, lest 
the child should die. The tiger may then come without danger from the poi- 
soned arrow ; the Indian would rather suffer himself to be devoured than kill 
the wild beast, for then the child would die I At the end of three months the 
father and mother rub themselves all over with ashes or with jagua, and resume 
their ordinary labors. 

The territory inhabited by these Indians is very rich, particularly in the vege- 
table and mineral kingdoms. Yunquillo possesses magnificent veins of gold ; 
and there are besides many rich mines in Yurayaco del Tronco, in San Diego 
del Rio San Juan, in Aquarico, San Miguel, Coco, and La Hacha. 

ANDAQUIE3. 
The customs of the Andaquies, as also their ideas, beliefs, and ceremonies, 
differ in little or nothing from those of the Indians already described. Very 
few of the Andaquies have been seen, but it is said that on the upper waters 
of the river Fragua there are many, exceedingly wild and warlike. It is be- 
lieved, however, that this is an invention to prevent travellers from entering 
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the mountflins in search oltlM " Jndeffuau" which is a great cave called " Honse 
of the Sun,'' where there is, according to native tradition, imroenBe wealth. 

The territory oecu^ned by these Indians is fertil«, abounding in valuable 
woods, gums, and precious metals, Qiiina of the best quality is found in the 
mountains. If a road were 0|)ened between these regions and the province of 
Neiva it would: yield a great return to commerce. 

The Presbyter Abie indicates a route which, at digfat cost, would facilitate 
the entry of travellers and traders. According to him, this road should start 
from the river San Pedro, the current of which is gentle. From this river it 
should run to Oteguftsa ; from thence to the Gaqueta, and down that river to 
Mesaya, where there would be a short cut by land ; another a little longer to 
the Caucaya, where water can be again taken downward to the Puturoayo. 
Tfie Caqueta is rapid, and difficult to navigate in its upper part. The bad path 
that now serves as a road presents a thousand difficulties, for it is very long, 
and crosses a multitude of ravines and streams not fordable in the wet season, 
and, at best, a very long time is spent in traverung it The road proposed by 
the traveller whose notes we follow, should come out by the peak of Old Cagn- 
an, in a straight line to Garzon, in order to avoid the steep mountains, preci- 
pices, and deep swamps which are met with in the Quebrada Grande road. 

The climate of San Pedro is most excellent and healthy, the soil fertile, game 
and fish abundant, and altogether the district offers many advantages for colo- 
nization, since, besides these means of suppoi't, the cdonist would enjoy the facil- 
ity of a rapid communication, by magnificent rivers, with other provinces and 
with Brazil 

For want of a good road now, the yield of the wild cocoa-trees, which are 
very abundant, cannot be made available. The bottom lands of the rivers and 
brooks are almost covered with this precious tree, the ripe fruit of which is 
eaten by the Indians. It is very oily and somewhat bitter, undoubtedly for 
want of culture, and is besides a little smaller than that produced in the prov* 
ince of Neiva. 

Salt springs exist in various places, at Ynnquillo, Poeo Negro, Quicaya, and 
elsewhere ; from those of Yunquillo the neighboring people of Garzon extract 
good salt, though somewhat dark in color. Trade in palm oil would also be 
very lucrative here, as the oil would take the place of lard, being sweeter in 
taste and pleasanter in smell. It is produced from the palm known by the 
common name of " milpesos." When the tree is cut down the fruit is gathered, 
soaked in warm water, and the milk, which is very succulent, extracted ; it is 
then heated at once to expel the oil 

I cannot pass over in silence the unheard-of patience practised by these In- 
dian women in raising animals. As they never leave their husbands, even dur- 
ing the most fatiguing chase, they collect the young of the different birds '^hich 
the men catch, and of the monkeys, tigers, and other animals, the dams of which 
have fallen under the certain arrows of the hunters. When these animals have 
attained their growth, the women, taking better care of them than of their own 
children, sell them, together with tli^ skins of the tiger and the, otter, to the 
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traders, receiving in exchange, and in preference to any other article, silver, from 
which to make the triangular ear-ornaments, with which they love to adorn 
themselves. 

MACAGUAJEa 

The habitations of these Indians are on the banks of the upper Mecaya, and 
on those of the Sensella and Caucaya. Both sexes dress in a tunic winch falls 
to the feet, made from garapacho, (the bark of the hiffuerofi,) and dyed of a violet 
color. They are very sensitive, and have a great prejudice against colds, which 
they consider to be deadly. Like the other tribes they are accustomed to rub 
the face with the juice of an unknown tree to remove the eyebrows and beard. 
This circumstance, the fashion of their dress, and the slight difference between 
the features of the women and of the men, make it difficult at first sight to dis- 
tinguish the men from the women. They bore their ears, noses, and lips, in 
order to suspend bright feathers and strings of showy beads. 

Their traffic is in wax, hammocks, poisons, garapachos and combs, which 
they exchange for beads, tools, and silver. They are laborious and with a ten- 
dency to agriculture. Their food is casabe, with caaamarano and mogcjoi, and 
they are very fond of rice. The Mcjojoi is a white and very unctuous grub, 
which breeds in the heart of the palm. A large black wasp pierces the palm 
near the head, where it is softest, and deposits its eggs in the hole, and these 
produce the mojojoi, which is eaten fried in its own grease, and is a favorite 
food. 

All the Indians have their own Judges appointed by the prefect and the cor- 
regidores. The act of taking possession of their new office consists in kneeling 
before the prefect and the curate, who deliver to them the wand, after giving 
the future judges advice so that they may fulfil their duty. But yet the Indians 
lend most obedience to their captain and the curate. 

Every morning by daylight the Indians are out on the ban^^s of the river tak- 
ing yocOf and telling their dreams ddring the night — all these referring to their 
luck during the chase of the day. After breakfasting they go out armed to hunt 
the tapir, or the birds they have seen in their dreams, in which they have the 
greatest confidence. This belief is inherited from their forefathers, and they 
hold it as a treasure in their bosoms; but their dreams are never directed to 
any other object than that of obtaining food. Their doctors are accustomed to 
take an infusion of a vine called yoje, which produces the same effect as the tonga 
CT borrachero, and under the illusion produced by this vegetable intoxication 
they believe they see unknown things, and divine the future. The greater part 
of these quacks pretend that they have in the woods a tiger which tellsithem 
everything, and they devote themselves to their profession with as much atten- 
tion and minuteness as if it were a real science. They believe that the tiger is 
the devil, pretending that it speaks to them ,• and they are so absorbed with their 
chimeras that they become themselves the earliest believers of their own fictions. 
When they are called to cure any one that is ill, they make him lie down in a 
hammock, then blow upon him, beat each of his limbs, and suddenly draw out 
a stick, a snake, or a thorn, which they carry hidden about their persons, say- 
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ing that this has been the source of disease, and that such or such a one was 
the person who planted it in the patient. In this manner, or taking advantage 
of the blind confidence that is reposed in them, they create and prolong mortal 
hatreds which frequently decimate entire families. The only certain thing in 
the pretended science of these quacks is, that they all know the poisons, and 
that they kill without scruple any person whom they hate. 

Every year in the month of July, these Indians prepare large torches of unama 
palm with which to bum the carrier-ants (hormigas arrieras) during the follow- 
ing months of August and September. They clean scrupulously the vicinity of 
the ant-hill, and during the first and last showers they go to them and seat them- 
selves on a high platform which they build for the purpose of avoiding the attack 
of these furious insects. From there they apply their lighted torches to the 
entrance of the ant-hill, and on perceiving the light so many thousands of ants 
sally forth that they make a noise like distant thunder, and often cover the 
flame so as to extinguish it This operation is performed by the Indians before 
daybreak, and after sunrise they gather the dead ants, carry them home, bake 
them in a large earthen pot upon a hot fire, and put them away for food. They 
immediately afterwards bathe themselves, although they may be perspiring. 
They say that every leaf or plant eaten by these ants may also be eaten with 
confidence by men. Besides the Indians, the ants have other enemies in the 
bats and rats which constantly hunt them. The number of bats in these towns 
is indescribable, particularly in Yurayaco and Solano. During the night they 
appear over the streets like a cloud, and pertinaciously attack persons, and in 
a greater degree the domesticated animals. It is impossible to defend one's self 
from them during sleep, for they are very cunning. On the banks of the river 
they leap like frogs ; they excavate the sand under the mosquito bars, and thus 
get in and suck the blood of the sleepers. 

During the month of October the Indians hunt turtles, which are very abun- 
dant; these make their nests in the sand, and lay generally thirty eggs. They 
call the large turtle charapa ; this variety dig a hole half a yard deep, and de- 
posit as many as sixty eggs, of which the Indians are very fond, as ihey have 
an agreeable flavor, and yield much butter, which is more valuable than that 
of the cow. They obtain this by breaking the eggs, beating them a long time, 
and standing them in the sun until tlie butter rises, when they draw it off and 
preserve it with care. 

Among the fish which abound in their rivers, and particularly in the Ca- 
qneta, the best are the hagre^ pintadillo^ and the electric eel. The latter is a 
black fish, with a red head, about two yards long, and formed like a snake ; it 
coils itself in a semicircle in the margin of the rivers, and the fish that come in 
contact with it become insensible. Its electiic power is so great that it be- 
numbs any person that wounds or beats it, although he does not touch It. The 
Indians catch this eel with great cunning, and eat it, extracting its oil, which is 
n^edicinal. 

The Indians are very fond of the milk produced by a tree called Juansoea, 
which they drink with eagerness; but if they take it to excess, it makes the 
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body tremulous. The Juanaoca is a very large tree, bearing a fruit of the size 
of the guava, of agreeable taste, and a favorite fruit with the monkeys. 

The inhabitants of this territory are essentially nomads. Every year they 
abandon their domiciles, to settle in other places which offer them the hope of 
the chase, tlieir sole and exclusive occupation, whether as productive labor or 
as amusements Yet a few are found among those more civilized, who devote 
themselves to gathering gold and wax for barter. 

REMEDIES USED BY THE INDIANS. 

Aguayusa — ^Is heating, and good for those who are poisoned. The burnt 
leaves are given with barley water and honey to women who suffer from ame- 
norrea. Boiled, and mixed with the grated bark of a vine called yoco, it is good 
for dysentery. 

Aceite de Maria, — ^Mixed with balsam, it is applied to ulcers, 

Aguacate. — ^The juice of the seed of this fruit, mixed with diluted agnardienUf 
removes freckles ; and with the shell of an g^^ removes livid spots on the face. 

Caleutura-caspi — Is heating; an infusion of the bark is very successfully used 
to break inveterate fevers. 

Chiricaspi — Is cooling. Grated in drink, it cures the typhoid fever. 

Coguindo—lB heating. The fruit, pounded and dissolved in wann water, cures 
pains in the stomach. 

Calabaso de giiasca, — ^The leaves boiled, and used as an injection, cure the 
piles. 

Oana agria — Is cooling, and a febrifuge. Taken with salt it, is an excellent 
purge. 

Calabombo — Is heating. Pounded and strained, it is given with sugar for 
gatherings in the breast. 

Curhinata. — Its stone grated, and taken in warm water, is used for complaints 
of the urinary organs. 

(7or(i(>7i«t//o— (Called also Santa Maria) — Is good for sun-strokea^ 

Cobalonga. — Good for epilepsy. ' . > ^ 

Chalde — (or Requeson) — Is given to cure animals wounded by arrows. 

Esponjilla — Is heating. Taken in warm water, it acts as an emetic and purge. 

Galvano — Is used to break swellings. 

Guaco — Is taken for the bites of venomous animals. 

Martiguaja. — ^To counteract the bite of snakes. 

J/bni7os~ Triturated and used in warm water, is given to those who have 
been bitten by snakes, applying to the wound a plaster of the leaves. 

Moral — Is heating. The fruit is taken for affections of the heart 

^^itro (a tree so called) — Cures typhoid fever. 

Pacnnga — Is used for indigestion. 

Verde Guasca. — For affections of the stomach, 

Yanamuco (or Coco de Danta) — Is used for the teeth. €hewing the leaves 
cures the toothache. 

Yoco — Is heating. Good for indigestion and agues. \ 
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Yoje (a poisonous Tine). — ^A small quantity taken as an infusion cures pains 
in the bones. 
Zarza (Sarsaparilla) — ^Is used for rhennuttism. ' 
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Dioso, Grod. 
Domi, Woman. 
Ea, String of beads. 
Eamochie, I love thee. . 
• Eco, Bot., Mallows ; Span., Malva. 
Emuri, Big- throated monkey. 
Ense, Sun. 
Entesara, Shirt. 
Emiud, Man. 
Guai, Meat. 

Guaneyo, Brothw-in-law. 
Guat'en, Chopping-knife ; Span., macTtete. 
Guati, Devil. 
Guao, Flying monkey. 
Guce, House. 

Guetio, Span., Guinea; a dance? 
Gueco, Parrot. 
Inchi, Cliflf. 
Incocho, Tail. 
Insijama, I give thee. 
Jamuchai, Dog. 
Jaque. Span., Taiia, (fondling name for 

father.) 
Jao, Leaf, hawk. 
Jaore, Hammock. 
Jentequechepiu, Arm. 
Jeoni, Pellet-mould. 
Jete, Hand. 
Jeteigachapa, Flute. 
Jie, Basket. 
Jinquepui, Nose. 
Jochagui, Petticoat. 
Joja, Bocachico fish. 
Maa, Macaw. 
Maguati, Knife. 
Maja, Wax. 
Majapai, Relative. 
Manoco, Star. 
Mayeme, Squirrel. 

Mayuaso, Shad. Ichth., clupea alosa. [L.] 
Meca, Bamboo. 
Mec6, Earthquake. 
Miufio, Finger. 
Naicagua, Mirror. 
Naje, Grandson. 
Naraja, Orange. 
Naso, Churroco monkey. 
Sacountigue, Eyebrows. 
S^ama, Deer. 
Namaredeome, Good. 



f^^ancoca. Eyes. 

Uonse, Pointed. 

iS^ayenteca, Neck. 

Ocaraime, Shower. 

Ocho, Bat. 

Ochoguai, Big-toothed. 

Oco, Water. 

Ocopo, Instep. 

Ocopui, Gourd. 

Ocoroyai, Alligator. 

Ocotei, Span., Mate, 

Ocucurume, Thunder. ; 

Oje, Breast. 

Ojecho, Teat. 

Ognai, Ichth. Siturus bagre, [L.] Span., 

Ba^re, 
Oo, Plaintain. 
Pai, People. 

Paimanzo, Long-armed. 
Paimia, Moon. 
Peto, Date. 

Pio, Red dwarf pepper. 
Pito, Fishhook. 
Popoai, Milkman ; milky. 
Punea, Anotta ; Bot., Bixa orellana. [L.] 
Queneme, Sky. 
Queque, Tapir. 
Quitasairo, Carrion vulture. 
Queguate, Cliflf. 
Quetateope, Intestines. 
Quesene, Lance. 
Sanu, Let us go. 
Sarapuid, A forked stick. 
Scajeu, Take. 

Sea, One who extracts wood-ticks. 
Semefiu, Liver. 
Seme, Suck. 
Setegui, Buttocks. 
Siapue, Forehead. 
Siacha, River. 
Sii, Son. 
Sijope,Head. 
Sincapuid, Knee. 
Biguati, Black. 
Sio, Cleared patch. 
Sinsi, Cane ; reed. 
Sima, Poison ; Span., Vaneno, 
Sotoro, Round earthen pot. 
Sotoquiquich6, Small earthen pot. 
Sueno, Span., Huana: Shawl, with 
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short slit in the middle to pass the 

head through. 
Sunquini, Backbone. 
Supo, Hatchet. 
Sui, Vulture. 
Tanque, Long-tailed monkey; Span., 

Mico. 
Tantatu, Shoulder. 
Tea, Gull. 

Tecoqueti, Cup — vessel. 
Toapi, Leg. 
Tachachai, Small tiger. 
Totoreagua, Plate. 



Tocorogua, Elbow. 

Toro, Lizard. 

Turupi, Knapsack. 

Tuiro, Hat 

Tuapi, Shinbone. 

Tutu, Wind. 

Ua, Salt. 

Uchepe, Fat. 

Ujepui, Papaw, papaya, [L.] Bot, Can a. 

Umu, Kuapsack-bearer. 

Uncupo, Turtle-dove. 

Uje, Sardine. 



GUAQUE. 



Acarima, Biscajan. 

Acon6, Brother-in-law". 

Acoron6, Another. 

Acorocaque, To clear (the forest.) 

Aerere, Truth. 

Aime, Joy. 

Ajechi, To touch. 

Ajechique, Take ; receive. 

Amana, Cocoanut. 

Andiquiri, Buttocks. 

Angachi, Comb. 

Aquira, Wax taper. 

Aquijenai, Hard. 

Arabata, Big-throated monkey. 

Aribe, Alligator. 

Arimina, Churruco monkey. 

Arejine, Waist. 

Aroquije, Tail. 

Asmiru, Beam (of wood). 

Atacache, Big-toothed. 

Atate, Hammock. 

Atunague, Early. 

Bari, Grandson. 

Bay umu, Son-in-law. 

Bebejouri, Lance. 

Besene, Mirror. 

Bujurungari, Instep. 

Cachagua, Span., Gumeo : a negro dance. 

Caicuchi, Tiger ; dog. 

Cajas, Aguacate. 

Cajeta, Yellow macaw. 

Cajan, Deer. 

Caju, Thunder; sky. 

Cama&i, Great river. 



Canagua, Canoe. 

Canaituna, Gilt. 

Capri, Hen. 

Caramataje, I give thee. 

Carijona, People. 

Carigua, Calabash. 

Conconjere, To-morrow. 

Cocone, Late. 

Corucarase, Carrion vulture. 

Conocagua, Cocoa. 

Con are, Yesterday. 

Cosoni, Drawers. 

Cuina, Span., Oamarana, 

Curaque, Ugly ; bad. 

Curare, Poison. 

Cure, Good. 

Curi, Gold, (metal.] 

Curicate, Clay. 

Curiman, Span., Mamita, 

Curisa, Turtle. 

Cuyecuye, Culricles, 

Chare, Here ; give me. 

Chari, Bring. 

Chajoco, Baked. 

Chaen, A hempen cord. 

Chia, There. 

Chii, Cotton. 

Chimari, Grater. 

Chiquiyermeje, Thread. 

Chirique, Star. 

Chitui, Needle. 

Dioso, God. 

Dirichi, Small tiger. 

Ecaque, Buy. 
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Eguitarque, To deny. 

Ejoque, To learn. 

Emerere, Thou. 

Emejare, Cliff. 

Emujeguae, Sorrow. 

Emuru, Eyes. 

Equeima, Snake. 

Eremorori, Heart 

Ereri, Liver. 

Eresosori, Lungs. 

Erqui, Worm. 

Erima, Round earthen pot. 

Erojiri, Breast. 

Eti, What. 

Fina, Morning star ; hawk. 

Fomaque, To burn. 

(Jomere, To talk. 

Got6, Hog. 

Gua, No. 

Guachicono, Papaw. 

Guana, Nothing. ^ 

Guanai, There is more. 

Guapija, Plate. 

Guanguere, Not yet. 

Guaramichi, Turtle dove. 

Guerechi Wonian. 

Guere, Until. ^ 

Guire, Man ; you live. 

Ijuse, Anotta. 

Ibo, Devil. 

Ichipari, Shinbone. 

Iguan6, To lie. 

Ignasa, Knife. 

Ijanariotari, Hearing, [ear ?] 

Ijeti, Leg. 

Ijimira, Neck. 

Ijupuru, Foot. 

Imotari, Shoulder. 

Indare, Mouth. 

Inico, Tongue. 

Iseguae, I wish. 

Isjeri, Forehead. 

Ismu, Egg. 

Itoje, Flying monkey. 

Jacaque, Broken. 

Jaire, Priest. 

Jaja, Papa. 

Jame, Salt. 

Jamui, Red dwarf pepper. 

Janari, Ear. 



Jara, Yuca; lightning. 

Jarachi, Long-armed. 

Jaro, Plantain. 

Jefu, Stone. 

Jejechi, Wind. 

Jeremu, Bear. 

Jiji, Brother. 

Jotama, Bocachico, a fish. 

Jutuni, Partridge. 

Jutuyari, Hair. 

Jutuye, Head. 

Machijano, Machete. 

Machijuri, Tapir. 

Maguaso, Shad. 

Mairae, Span., Leehero ; hagre^ (a fish.) 

Mai tin, Relative. 

Maja, Wax. 

Majoto, Fire. 

Mami, People. 

Manamanacane, Lightning. 

Manatiri, Teat. 

Macajiaca, Dawn. 

Mecu, Long-tailed monkey. 

Menemeneque, Fastidious. 

Menu, Span., ^flw^twi/ [a plant.] 

Mere, Squirrel. 

Mereguai, Beads. 

Migna, House. 

Miroco, Sardine. 

Miyareguae, I am going. 

Mocuje, Intestines. 

Monome, Excess. 

Mouomenai, Over and above. 

Munguru, Son. 

Manuje, Rat. 

Nae, Potatoe. 

Nai, There is, 

Naireque, Be thou no more ; Span., Eataia 

no mas. 
Namereca, To roll. 
Neno, Earth. 
Nepiani, He comes. 
Neque, Who. 
Nesacaraca, To tear. 
Nesanundojo, To play. 
Neterecaui, Span., To vex one's self; 

Span., Mblerse. 
Nifiacamoro, Finger. 
Ninare, Hand. 
Nuna, Moon. 
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Oesima, Vulture. 

Onari, Nose. 

Pre, To laugh. 

Quebei, Fishhook. 

Querejuque, Fox. 

Quinoro, Red Macaw. 

Quinoto, Knapsack-bearer. 

Racha, Mould for making pellets for their 

blow-reeds. 
Rata, Silver. 
Rate, Bamboo. 
Rere, Bat. 
Rimo, Lemon. 
Rujuji, Linen. 
Sajaro, Basket. 
Saraguai, Salted. 
Say a. Petticoat. 
Soje, Hat. 
Sucutume, Black. 
Susuma, Cane, reed. 
Tememi, Obtained. 
Tan6, Here. 
Taregua, Flute. 

Teretete, Act of beating time ; Span. Batan. 
Ticatineme, Fat. 



Tonojosoca, Palatable. 
Totome, Pretty. 
Tufuite, Cleared patch. 
Tuna, Water. 
Turuji, Knapsack. 
Umere, Thine. 
Veguari, Leaf. 
Vehi, Sun. 
Veque, To walk. 
Verevere, Worm of the fly. 
Virichi, Cricket. 
Yaimuru, Ravine. 
Yajere, Arm. 
Yajereme, I love thee. 
Yamaratari, Beard, [chin.] 
Yavi, Otter. 
Yochijoti, Eyebrows. 
Yecojiari, Molars. 
Yejiati, Spine. 
Yeri, Teeth. 
Yetije, Bone. 
Yochi, Lizard. 
Vote, Meat— flesh. 
Yunti, Veins. 
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Acai, Lemon. 

Ajivenaca, Molars. 

Asaju^, God. 

Bafe, Macaw. 

Basague, Snake. 

Batana, Wash-trough. 

Batonafi, Plate. 

Basuji, Shower. 

Benije, Machete. 

Bojoca, Hachet. 

Buguagai, Small partridge. 

Buyachanae, Date. 

Cachicae, Span., Bagrepintadillo. 

Canchi, Thunder. 

Canchiratue, Lightning. 

Candegache, Spine. 

Candejochi, Pineapple. 

Canerejo, Cinnamon. 

Canjoro, Mirror. 

Canaa, People ; river. 

Capanae, Macaw. 

Caqui, Sun. 



Catuguai, Span. Ruana. 

Chambanajo, Lungs. 

Chanchacae, Coral. 

Chanchae, Tremulous. 

Chanari, Hard. 

Chiguaco, Boy. 

Chiguaic, Son. 

Chiguagua, Cousin. 

Chiguagus, Grandson. 

Chiguaga, Breast. 

Chimannzo, Span., Guineo: (?) a negro 

danae. 
ChinaracRock. 
Chupum,e Otter. 
Cocoe, S,tan., Bagre^ lecliero, 
Cofi, Anopta. 
Cojoo, House. 
Condefui, Tapir. 
Conque, Long-armed, 
Difiacai, Sling. 
Fiagua, I give thee. 
Fiaguai, Long-tailed monkey. 
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Ei 
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Tapacunte, 


5 


¥i 
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Montepa, 


24 
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Putumayo. 


4, 


Picudos, 
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9, 
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71 
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Oritepungo, 
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• 400 
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Limon, 
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Pacayaco, 
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' 60 
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• Solano,* 
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14 
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SolnaQ. 
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Mecaya, 


29 
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1, 


Sensella, 


11 






1, 


Fragua, 


7 






2, 


Bodequera, 


14 ] 




5 


813 


29 
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Hunting and gold washing, 7 
do do 

do do 6 

do do 3 

do do 9 

do do 11 

do do 12 
All Occupations, 
do 
do 

Hunting and gold washing, 7 

do do 17 

do do 15 

do do 13 
Gathering wax and gold washing. 

do do 5 

do do 6 
do do 
Cooking Achiote. 

Hunting and fishing, 3 
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VOCABULARY. 





Containing some of the Words 


USED IN THE DIFFERENT ToWNS OF AnDAQUI. 




Allimanda, Slowly. 


Caucanqui, He lives. 




Alparinga, To load. 


Chasqui, He receives. 




Anaco, Petticoat. 


Changa, Legs. 




Apanga, To carry, 


Chaiman, There. 




Asinga, To \high. 


Chaichai, The hill. 




Ataringa, To rise up. 


Chaira, Not yet 




Caipi, Here. 


Chisca, Late — afternoon. 


^i^ 


"Caica, Hither. 


Chiscanga, Nightfall. 


S--'^ 


»<JJara^ai, Give me. 


Chusca, Nothing— empty — clean. 


i^'X'- 


Caraqiui, I give thee. 


Confeciaca, Confess thyself. 




_ Catuguai, Sell to me. 


Criscanqui, Have you believed. 


"V . 


Cacbis, Salt. 


Cutacum, Annoying one's self. 


'■ V'*'. - ■ 


Cama, Until— Up to. 


Cungo, Neck. 


^ -■*-"'-' .•'■ 


Caya, To-morrow. 


Cungur, Knees. 


7'?^ .-' 


Caguai, See. 


Cuchir, Hog. 


- '*" r 


Callo, Tongue. 


Culisu, Another. 




C^n, Thou. ■ 


Cuyoquiqui, I love theeT 




CaJpai, Run. 


Cuchangui, Be thou. 




Capabachu, Thine. 


Curi, Gold, (metal.) 


c - ■■ 


Capuaringui, Good-mofning. 


Cuicui, Joy — loveliness. 


t'^ 


Caina, Yesterday. 


Culqui, Silver. 


S"^- 


Cagnagrisa, I am going. 


Cunguringa, To kneel, 


^ : 


■ ■ 5 . 
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Cuchungu, To cut. 

Cusaica, Roasted. 

Cusma, Cap. 

Gerau, Coca in Spanish — a plant. 

Guagua, Boy. 

Guaraca, Sling. 

Huacanga, To weep. 

Huicque, Tears. 

Hunguringa, To sicken. 

Humuto, Short. 

Imas, What. 

Inde, Sun, 

Llacoqui, Sorrow. 

Llancanga, To touch. 

Llulla, To lie. 

Llusinga, To accustom. 

Maina, How. 

Man a, No. 

Mandachinga, To stretch out. 

Naichanga, Foot. 

Neganga, To deny. 

Nina, Candle. 

Nana, Slender. 

Pacaringa, Daybreak. 

Panga, Leaf. 

Pucusun, Yellow. 



Pudiringa, Power. 
Puillanga, To play. 
Punungu, To sleep. 
Puringa, To walk. 
Quilla, Moon. 
Rimador, Laborer. 
Rimanga, To work. 
Sam urea, He comes. 
Sirisinga, To lie down. 
Sulipa, Certain. 
Suma, Good. 
Sungo, Heart. 
Suto, 'Truth. . 
Tamianga, To rain. 
Team, There is. 
Tearinga, To sit down. 
Tigra, Late. 

Tutumanda, To-morrow. 
Tutayanga, To grow dark. 
Tupullido, Shirt. 
Urria, Descent. 
Utica, Brief. 
Yaco, Water. 
Yaicimga, To enter. 
Yuni, To stay. 



CORREGUAJE. 



Aca, Partridge. 

Achi, Brother. 

Anameo, Lightning. 

Anoco, Pumpkin. 

Anzo, Yuca. 

Ana, Worm — snake. 

Caa, Linen. 

Cagui, Apple. 

Cajoroso, Ear. 

Capai, Agiiacate. 

Casegui, Drawers. 

Cata, Stone. 

Cbaca, Span. Caraguaja. 

Chai, Tiger. 

Chajio, Ripe. 

Chao, Clay. 

Chao Nutria — otter? 

Chausense, Hill, 

Cheipue, Thread. 

Chichi, Biscay an ; Span., Vizcaino. 

Chimenu, Tongue. 



Chipo, Lungs. 

Choa, Earth. 

Choachoqui, Washtub—trough. 

Choacuri, Gold, (metal.) 

Choj6, Cousin. 

Choque, Canoe. 

Chu, Cotton. 

Coami, Bad. 

Coe, Turtle. 

Cojini, Teeth. 

Coapi, Foot. 

Cop, Span., Giiaraja. 

Cuchari,Spoon. 

Cuejepi, Egg. 

Cuifia, Span., Gamerna. 

Cura, Hen. 

Curisoco, Silver. 

Dairaue, He comes. 

Dafia, Hair. 

Dea, Hard. 

Decocho, Heart. 
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Fianasari, Beads. 

Fieraciiarejia, Take. 

Fiansome, I love thee. 

Fisanama, Black Wax. 

Fisona, Star. 

Fiyuchi, Span., Ohirldea. 

Gii, Devil. 

Guacajo, Canoe. 

Guachaagua, Lightning. 

Guaguana, Cotton. 

Guaguejafi, Thread. 

Guajije, A round earthen pot." 

Guajiji, A small round earthen pot. 

Guajero, Bamboo. 

Guajo, Dwarf red pepper. 

Guansuche, Clay. 

Guariji, Elbow. 

Guaso, Egg. 

Guatiye, Stone. 

Guayojo, Lance. 

Iju, Hammock. 

Icojo, A mould for making pellets. 

Ince, Let us go. 

Imbina, Silver. 

Indai, Vulture. 

Jiji, Water. 

Jiconoja, Wind!* 

Jifi, Candle. 

Jifiuato, Liver. 

Jijoe, Span., Baya ; an insect. 

Jinae, Black. 

Josaesa, Drawers. 

Joso, Flute. 

Juanafe, Shoulder. 

Lacayoj6, Cocoa. 

Maesegua, Tail. 

Maindejo, Coconut. 

Maja, Mama. 

Majanae, Span., Gamarana. 

Manayae, Parrot. 

Mandenae, Wild hog. 

Mandeguae, Bat. 

Mandinifi, Gourd. 

Mandisi, Salt. 

Mandona, Buttocks. 

Mandugaso, Plantain. 

Mansesai, Large turtle dove. 

Manue, Span., Sardlnata; a small fish. 

Masanchaguai, Squirrel. 



Masojo, Leaf. 

Mensesai, Small turtle dove. 

Michiguia, Span., Picudo peqvsflo. 

Miguae, A small tiger. 

Mijina, Earth. 

Mijinae, Tiger. 

Mingocaguasa, Shirt. 

Mingosoa, Arm. 

Mitae, Moon. 

Mitajo, Sky. 

Musoe, Span.,^<?cd^Aia>, a fish. 

Namanamana, White wax. 

Nampaguana, Poison. 

Nandinero, Span., Totuma : a small gourd 

Nagua, Good. 

Nindana, He comes. 

Nanquise, Meat. 

Ochegua, Fishhook. 

Ochiji, Basket. 

Paga, Yuca. "'^ 

Paguachi, Pumpkin. 

Pii, Brother. 

Quinaja, Tresses. 

Quinaji, Head. 

Quifi, Nose. 

Rapae, Alligator. 

Riquii, (diminutive) of Mamma. 

Rumen a. Span. Juansoca. 

Saca^, Hand. 

Sacanaji, Knee. 

Sacanifi, A forked stick. 

Sacca, Cane, reed. 

Sana, Finger. 

Sachi, Aguacate. 

Sambena, Instep. 

Sanguaca, Neck. 

Sanjecaca, Agave Americana. 

Sanago, Sardine. 

Sapallaj6, Papaaya. 

Saraguanae, Hen. 

Sasaguana, Shin-bone. 

Socara, Gold. 

Seguaya, Flying monkey. 

Sensejoe, Relative. 

Sicoga, Teeth. 

Sicoji, Big-toothed. 

Sifi, Eyes. 

Sifiijo, Eyebrows. 

Sijofi, Hat. 



"^'^ 
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Sinjji, Petticoat. 

Sinsije, Heart, 

Siiiocae, Span. Guara, 

Socae, Dog. 

Socaje, Apple. 

Socorosi, Knife. 

Soguapana, Foot. 

Somogae, Big-throated monlcey. 

Sonae, Tongue. 

Sonas6, Leg. 

Sondai, Deer. 



Soronea, Large partridge. 

Suju, Knapsack. 

Sunguajo, Ear. 

Taja, Papa. 

Tijitiana, Forehead. 

Ujieafo, MfUFows. 

Unsojd, Beard, [chin.] 

Unsuga, Teat. 

Yega^, Gilded. 

Visoe, Knapsack bearer. 

Yaseco, Bad. 
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